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We print this week a icommsunieation 
from the executive commitiee of the 
Texas tax reform association, giving some 
farther account of the good work they 
have been doing with the single tax peti- 
tions, and proposing a plan of work in 
the same iine for single tax men else 
where. 

The communication is suggestive, and 
will farnish vaiuavie hints for individual 
and associated work in all parts of the 
couniry. But whether our Texas friends 
are right in thinking that the organiza- 
tion they propose and the plan they sug- 
gest could be as well effected and carried 
on prior to the pending eleciion in all the 
other states as in Texas may well be 
doubied. In Texas there is practically 
but one national political party. There is 
i go doubt er question as to how the elect- 
oral vote will go. And the discussion of the 
tariff question is nothing like as intense 
and bitter as it will be in the northern 
states, and especially in states where tlie 
protected: interests are strong. In these 
states anything like a conference of sing! 
tax men can, for obvious reasons, be bet- 
ter held after the election than before it, 
while the [celing on the tariff question wili 
be so iniense that all attempts to bring up 
the subject of taxation must run into it. 
But there is no doubt of the efficacy of 
the petition plan, and even when the 
conditions may not be so favorable as in 
Texas for formal association and system- 
atic action before election, much may be 
done by individuals. In Detroit, Mr. S. G. 
Howe has started a petition, which we also 
give this week. In Washington, as I 
stated some weeks ago, Mr. C. B. Hem- 
mingway has already got the signatures 
of anumber of the most prominent busi- 
mess men toa single tax petition to con- 
gress, and the local association of our 
friends proposes to push the work. The 
Philadelphia society is preparing a me- 
moriai to the legislature, which will be cir- 
culated in Pennsylvania, and in several of 
the western states petitions similar to the 
Texas memorial are already in circulation. 
In New York the Single tax ieague,of which 
Benjamin Urner, 6 Harrison street, is 
clerk, Las prepared a petition, copies of 
which will be sent to any one wishing to 
use them. Alithese are indications of t 
disposition to push the petition plan that 
promise great activity after the Novem- 
ber election. Wherever there is a dis- 


| the standpoint of how it will affect them. 


On the contrary, men are naturally sym- 


4 16 > <hetic; they naturally love justice; they 


“e naturally moved by questions of right 
and wrong, even when these do not affect 
them. And in large matters, and when 
large bodies of men are concerned, the 
power that can be aroused by the ap- 
peal to higher and aobler instincts, is al- 
ways more potent and more enduring 
than that waich can be aroused by ap- 
pealing to the lower qualities. There- 
fore it is that I believe that while 
the fiscal side of the great reform 
we would bring about is important, 
the moral side is more important still. 
It may be well at times to put the fiscal 
side to the front, 
greatest of mistakes to permanently ignore 
the moral side. On that side we reach 
men whom we could not reach from the 
fiscal side, and from that side it is that we 
get the energy, the devotion, the activity 
that is carrying our movement forward. 
Take the men who are to-day subscribing 
to the campaign fund of THE STANDARD, 
and the men who from its start have sus- 
tained it; take the men who are distribut- 
ing our literature and publicly or pri- 
vately pushing our ideas; take the men 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
men in Australia, who are working in the 
same cause—is it from the fiscal side or 
| the moral side that they are moved? Take 
the men of Texus, who are doing such 
good work with 
that they saw in the reform they are trying 
to bring about was but a reform in taxation, 
I doubt if one of them would have stirred a 
hand. They certainly would not have done 
such work es Mr. Ring has done and is do- 
And when these men propose to put 
the larger and higher aspects of the single 
tax in the background, and to present it 
only as a fiscal reform advantageous to the 
personal interests of those to whom it is 


ing. 


presented, they are ignoring in others the | 


very force that has set them to work and 
keeps them at it. Such a policy mav be 
best at a certain time, in acertain place, and 
for a certain purpose, aud it may be 
of great use in clearing away misappre- 
hensions that are the result of misrepre- 
sentations. But the strength thus secured 
cannot be relied on long or far. As Maz- 
zini poivied out, when men are appealed 


to by considerations of self-interest, they 


can be carried away whenever their self- 
interest is appealed toon the other side; 
and thus it is that reform movements 
based on appeals to class interests have 
constantly been shorn of their leaders. 
Therefore, as he contended, every great 
and successful movement for social reform 
must be in essence a religious movement; 
must appeal to men, not to assert or pre- 
mote individual or class rignts or interests, 
but to secure to all that freedom their 
Creator intended them to have. 


Every once in a while some one, think- 
ing ouly of the opposition, writes me 
that he deems it a mistake that in *‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty” I should have said 
anything at all about the right of indi- 
and that it 
would have proved far more effective if I 
had contenied mysclf with pointing ont 


vidual ownership of land; 


the econoniic benefits of concentrating 
taxation on land values. I know that this 
isnotso. I know that the feeling that in- 
duced me to write that book is the feel- 
ing to which it has appealed. The suc- 
cess it has had and the forces it has set in 
motion, are tome proofs of the truth of 
what I wrote in it when I said: 

li you would move men to auction, to what 
shall you appeal? Not to their peckets, but to 
their putriotism; not to sellishuess, but to 
sympathy. Self interest is, as it were,a 
mechanical force—potent, it is true; capable 
of large and wide results. But there is in 
human nature what may be likened to a 
chemical force; which melts and fuses and 
overwkelms,; to which nothing seems impos- 
sible. “Ail that a man hath will he give for 


but it would be the : 


their petition—if all | 


‘it would 
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telligence that laid the foundations of the 
world and brought them upon it has pro- 
vided for them. 


And so, while we point out the fisca] ad- 
vantages of the single tax, while we show 
men how it will reduce their burdens and | 
increase their incomes, let us never lay 
aside the appeal to higher principles— ; 
never seek to gain recruits by presenting 
to others in the light of a trading expedi- 
tion that shall bring back much gain to 
those who participate in it, what to us is 
really a crusade. The unenlightened self- 
ishness which brings want amid all the! 
elements of plenty, which forces us to 
stint where we might enjoy, which con-! 
verts into barren wastes what might be 
gardens, and makes life a drudgery where ‘ 
it might be a development, cannot be 
cast out by enlightened selfishness. Self- 
ishness can only be overcome by what is 
higher than seifishness, This is the core of 
Christ’s teaching—the fundamental truth 
that it is only by seeking the good of 
others that men can fully secure what is 
truly good for themselves. And it is to the 
quick and sure moral sense, rather than to 
the slower and duiler intellectual percep- 
tions, that we can most successfully appeal. 
We seek to substitute a rational for ar 
irrational system of taxation; we seek to 
bring into full play all the factors in the 
production of wealth, by abolishing the 
system that imposes fines and restrictions 
and proiibitions upon them. But what 
we primarily seek, is to do justice 
and give freedom. The great end to 
which the single tax is but a means, is to 
secure to all men the natural rights of 
man—to give to each during his life the 
equal right to the use of those natural 
opportunities that the Creator has pro- 
vided for the sustenance and enjoyment cf 
life, and to secure to each the equal bene- 
fit of what has been won for the common 
advantage by the progress of the race 
and the development of civilization. 
There are many slow to understand our 
economic reasoning who will be quick to 
appreciate cur moral purpose. 


our moral purpose, because they only look 
on the fiscal side of what we propose, that 
there are so many who do appreciate the 


‘economic advantages cf the single Six. 


without seeing in it anything to stir their 


enthusiasm. ‘It will increase wealih,.” 


; they say, “but how will it abolish pov- 


erty?” “It is a reform,” they say, ‘but 


when so many reforms are needed, how 
can it be a cure-all?” And so to them our 
concentration upon it seems the con- 
centration of cranks who have lost the 
sense of proportion; cur ideas of what 
like 
diseases 


accomplish, the idea 
that ail physical can be 
cured by one medicine. Possibly because 
we are ovliged to devote to the economic 
side of our propositions so much attention, 
they take this for all, and do not see that 
the only cure-all in which we trust is 
justice; that what we build our expecta- 
tions uponis, not a mere improvement in 
human laws, but such simplification of 
human laws as in the most important of 
all human relations will give free play to 


the natural law. 


Some months ago there was printed in 
THE STANDARD a letier from a Unitarian 
minister, H. Tambs Lyche of Warwick, 
Massachusetts, which told how one who 
had first viewed the single tax as a fiscal 
improvement, had come to see its bigher 
side and larger meaning. Mr. Lyche told 
how the social problems had forced them- 
selves on his attention, and how (and this 
is true consciously or unconsciously of the 
class of whom I speak) state socialism 
with all its crudeness and danger- 
ousness seemed to him to oifer the 
only practicable way for their solution. 
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“who distrust ‘figures and facts.” 


will. I now see that it is the fundamental 
wrong which causes all the misery and ugii- 
ness of our advancing civilization; which bas 
turned such things as machinery and all 
modern inventions into veritable curses to 
large classes of men, and which turns the 
Zreatest misfortunes like tornadoes and fires 
into much to be desired blessings for the same 
classes of men; which has separated society 
into classes having distinctly opposed in- 
terests, and withheid from the masses the 
good that modern progress ought to have 
given them. I sce that the cause for which 
you struggle is the simpie social economical 
truth—the answer to the sphinx-like social 
question. I see that the single tax is the law 
of nature, or, in brief, the pure, clear will of 
God. 

No fanaticism is here needed to shout ‘God 
wills it!) In the calmest mcod conceivable 


? we see that if we may ever use these words, 
; We may use them here. Yes, surely “Gud i 


wills it.” Ibis no assumption: itis pluin truth. 


We see the commucd written in the very 


; fibers and textures of creation, of nature. 


Being natural, it is of course God's will Aad 

in a natural mood, without fanaticism, but 

quiet and cuim, we must gird up our loins 

and work for this cause the best we can 

“whileitis day.” It isa pars of religion, a ! 
part of thinking men’s service to God. Sol 

see it, so for several months have I seen it. 


The man whosees this is with us, not for 
so faronly, but totheend. He is ‘‘enlisted 
Let us neglect nothing, and 
that will bring us such re- 


or the war.” 
hide nothing, 
cruits. 

We who have seen what Mr. Lyche has 
seen, we who have enlisted, as he has en- 
listed, for the war, have in this national 

cumpuign a great opportunity before us, 
and a great work to do. Endeavoring, as 
it were, to cut a new road through a rough 
country, we have met a great and well 
appointed army, bent as they say, on 
traveling a little distance in the way we 
want togo. What it is our part to do, is 
to help them on and urge them on, and so 
to animate and inspiritthem that they will 
go further than they now dream of. We 
want to elect Cleveland and Thurman, not 
for their own sakes, but because their elec- 
tion will mark a milestone passed on our 
way. 

The democrats have laid hands upon a | 
power which they fear to use. They are 
‘men afraid of their horses”’—the very 
horses that must be relied on to bear them 
triumphantly through. Mr. Mills’ speech 
in closing the tariff debate was, from the 
standpoint his party has assumed, a strong | 
and effective one. Heshowed that the bill | 
is not a free trade bill, but only a timid | 
advance in the direction of free trade. Yet 
he supported it with arguments whose ; 

only logical conclusion is in free trade. All 
this is good as far as it goes, and it is the 
line on which the most advanced demo- 
crais will make the fight. But-until they 
avow themselves for free trade—not ‘a 
tariff for revenue only,” but real free 
trade, the democrats are hampered. They 
cannot make that appeal for them- 
selves that is most effective with 
the masses. They cannot present 
free trade. in its beauty and har- 
mony. as the ‘‘international Jaw of 
God;” they cannct appeal to that meral 
sense which is quick and true in men 
They. 
can match “statistics” with men who are 
adepts in lying in fivures; and facts with 
men who are ready to manufacture facts. 
But they cannot appeal to the 
deep sense of sociai injustice, to 
the wide-spread desire for social reform. 
Nor can they explaio the social phenomena 
in which protection finds its real strength 
with the masses. They can promise the 
luborer that commodities shall be cheap- | 
ened and production increased. But labor- 
ers are constantly told that the cheapness 
of commodities is the reason why thou- 
sands have to suffer for want of them; 
they are accustomed to look upon over- 
production as the cause of widespread dis- 
tress. And when confronted with the 
failure of what is called free trade to 
eradicate pauperism and abolish starva- 
tion in Great Britain, the “free trade” 
democrats have no answer that can satisfy 
the laborer. We who are really free 


‘how prominent he may be, no matter how 


Great Britain, such men, if beaten in one 


only nominally represents 


ee earn rom ae 


On another page William T. Croasdale 
discusses this question. It does not seem 
to me that a separate organization is ab- 
solutely necessary anywhere. We can do 
a good deal of work individually. And as 
for organized work, we can do that most 
effectively, in states where no objection 
exists on either side, by working with and 
through democratic organizations. In states 


instead of a separate organization cf single 
tax men, it would be dest to start or join 
free trade clubs, as quite a number of sin- 
gle tax men have recently been doing in 
this city and in Brooklyn, where the 
Revenue reform club, of which Thomas 
G. Shearman has long been an active 
spirit, is in reality a free trade club, and 
We shall thus work 
with men who are much further on our 
way than the democratic tariff reducers, 
anp while uniting forces to push the dis- 
cussion of the tariff question to more radi- 
cal lines, do something to bring those wha 
are already in favor of free trade to the 
further step of free production. . 


something more. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal. say 
there are indications that the protectionists 
propose to concentrate effort-and money 
upon Mr. Carlisle’s district, and by the 
purchase of votes prevent him from com- 
ing back to congress, as at the last elec- 
tion they prevented Mr. Morrison from 
coming back. The Courier-Journal 
therefore calls upon the tariff reformers in 
Mr. Carlisle’s district to be vigilant, ete. 


This is good as far as it goes, and is all 
that can be done to prevent at this election 
the success of any such protectionist | 
scheme. But is it not worth the Courter- 
Journal’s while to look beyond the next 
election and to suggest to the consider- 
ation of its readers reforms that -would 
make such schemes futile? 
voting system, which has been adopted in 
Massachusetts, and which would have been 
adopted in New York but for Governor 
Hill's veto, would effectually end all 
possibility of either electing or defeating 
a candidate by the purchase of votes. It: 
would thus not only put an end to the | 
direct evils of bribery; it would put an end | 
to the indirect evils. By making bribery | 
impossible and by vastly lessening the 
power of money in electiuns, even when 
expended in what are now considered legit- 
imate ways, it would largely rid represen- 
tatives and other officials of their fear of 
corporations and moneyed combines, and 
tend to make ability and character count 
for more at the polls than they do now, 


Furthermore, it is one of the most ob- 
vious weaknesses of our political system 
that it makes congress but a gather- 
ine of local representatives. No matter 


well he may express the feelings and the 
policy of a national party, a representa-. 
tive beaten in his district, like Morrison, a 
senator beaten in his state, as was Thur- 
man, is removed = from congress. In 

district, would be re-elected from another. 

Thus there is secured in the house of com- 

mons the continuous service of the lead- 

ers of the great parties, no matter what 

the vicissitudes of district polities, and it | 

is beyond the power of any influence to 

pick off truly representative men by beat- | 
ing them in particular districts. 

Such men are, moreover, relieved from 
the petty details and fre ed from ‘the local. 
influences Which waste the strength and 
fetter the freedom of our congressicnal 
party leaders. Mr. Parneil only nominally 
represents Cork; what he really represents 
is the Irish naticnal party. Mir. Gladstone 
Midlothian; 
whut he really represents is the liberal party. 
in the three kingdoms. Mr. Balfour onty 


like New York I am inclined to think that 
i 


{ 
j 
The Australian | 
| 


aise to muke of. 


i “groups? - 
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~~ FROM WARREN W. We BAILEY. 
The Anti-Prorection Campaign—How It ts 
Helping the Single Tax. 

CuicaGo, July 21.—Thereis a mighty stir in. 
this city and throughout the west on the tariff 
and economic subjects generally. The repub- 
licans are clearly on the defensive, and 1 per 
sonally know of many who voted for Blaine 
who have broken away—some going to the 
prohibitionists, but most of them to Cleve- 
land. The labor leaders, like Joseph Ru | 
Buchanan take advanced grounds for the 
democratic party, and indications are not . 
wanting that the democrats will gain enough 
in Chicago alune from the working classes. ta: 
overthrow the 25,000 republican majority im 
tie state. I have not heard of a single change 
in favor of the republicans. here, but it is uns 
likely that the desertions are all fromene 
side. It would be a miracle if the free trade: 
cry that the pro-povertyites keep up should. 
wholly fail to excite apprebenstons of the ig~ 
norant. Tariff reform clubs, witb single tax 
nicn at the helm, are forming in all tie wards, 
With direct reference to the congressional 
elections, Efforts will be made to get at. 
least one single tax man into the house from 
this great garden city, now represented by a 

et of men in no Wise worthy the honors they 
wear. The legislative possibilities likewise. 
wil be looked after, and the electoral reform. 
question will be brought before the next gen> _ 
eral assembly. Senator Crawford, who is 
the author of the Crawford election law, 
toid me this morning that if returned this fall 
he would iuvestizate the merits of the 
Australian system of voting and do what he - 
could to prumute reform in that direction. 

The sentiment is growing marvelously here 
in Chicago in favor of municipal ownership. 
of the street railways and of the lighting 
franchises. 1 believe 
squarely on that issue, aside frum. the obnox- 
ious features of socialism, would result in 
favor of public ownership oi the transporta- 
tinu-and lighting monopolies. Our water sys- 
tet is So.admirable and its administration by 
us: city is se thoroughly satisfactery that & 


“atu confident the people are all ready to ex- 


tend municipal control to the other essential . 
meunopolies, especially since. they have devel- 
Gped Into a menace to good government and 
the welfare of the public. It has just devel: 
oped that one-of the street car companies has 
been carrying on wholesale jury bribiag for 
years and the gas trust hus been exposed in 
open courtin a fraud of gigantic propornons. 
Some of cur friends will be glad to learn, 
that Mr. Charles ML Wetzel of ladiana, a brill-. 
iant youag lawyer who has done splendid 
service. in advancing the cause of ecunumic 
reform, bas just been appointed a law clerk 
in one of the departments at Washington. 
He writes me that the work is Progressing 
nicely in that city. 
the democrats of Chicago are giving our 
people opportunities to talk to thens at "their 
meetings on the single tax. I need not add. 
that the effect is enceuraging. They will 
prubably shut us out when the campaign gets 
fairly on, but meanwhile we are epening their 
eyes to the fact that the reform they pro- 
pose is no reform at ail, comparatively speak- 
ing. The leaven is Working among them, 
and its eifeces will be seeu in food GEG 
red M. Williams, ex-president of lund and 
labor club No. 1, has just been nominated for 
‘state’s abtorney by the Cock county prohibi- - 
tiunists. Free traders and single tax men are 
getting to be numerous in the ranks of the 
cold water army. 
Warren Worth Bartey. 


The Minister and the Tramp.,. 


Rev. Edward Everett Eale, in_ bis article’ 
on James Freeman Ciarke in the Unitarian 
Review for July, considers it “an advantage to 
the world that be bad the courage to establish, 
his home three or four away from the 
riffrafl of map peddiers and other people whe. 
hive axes to zrind, who draw se much blood. 
from must of the wor! diag miuisters of a large. 
city. Thus, to bis own cuurage, and let it be - 
acded, to the lovalty and skili of the members — 
of his househuld, the world owes a great 
amounts of scholarly werk such as the world 
has ceased to expect from: ministers in the . 
thick of professional duty ia cities. Lf gram- 
bling were ever in order, ib woud be. worth 
while te ask, ip passing, whether itis the best 


pewers for. scholarship to put him ina place 
where the door bell may ring two. bundred. 
and tifty times a day and he be asked by twa 
huudred end ofty tramps how they are to earn, 
their living.’—[Christian Rewister. 


Loam not sure that it is best use we. can 


make of a minister to put him where the — 
tramps can get at his door bell, but.it would © 


not be a bid idea to organize the tramps insta 
£ iwe bundred and fifty,” and 
set them to ringing ministers’ deor bells for 
the purpose of. “asking “Bow they are te earn. 
toeir living.” . : 
Mr. Hale doubrless tells them how rich. they 
are in ‘common wealth,” such as the streets, © 
Boston. commen and ‘other: parks, publia ~ 
libraries, puseurms, Municipal and state build- 
ings, aud the tikes: of which he recentiy told 
usin “Lend a Hand,” aud it must.ve a creat 
cotfert to them to knuw this, because: “they 
ean gorightaway and eat and weur these 
things and leave the “man who-has. shown 
his powers of scholarship” alone in peace, 
But utber- ministers hive not all discov 
the beauties of the ‘common weaita” or th 
adaptabijiuy te satisf¥ hunzer; and if ‘tw 
hundred and fifty tramps” should system. 


a Campaign conducted: 


a mun whe has shuwnm his. |: 


rae 


nominally represents East Manchester; 
what he really represents is tory landlord- 
ism—the party which most closely answers 
to our protectionist party. And so on, 
with all the leading members of the Britis 
-house. Such men do not have to bother 
with the local interests and local influences 


traders in the full, true sense of the term, 
can in all these things do what the demo- 
cratic ‘“‘treer traders” cannot. We can ap- 
peal to the moral sense. We can point 
out that restriction, which is the true name 
for what is called protection, is the cause, 
and ithe only cause, why, in a world so 


He told how ke had _ followed our 
movement with interest and sympathy, 
as promotive of radical discussion; how 
he began to see in the single tax a decided 
step toward social reform, but could not 
see in it that one great reform that we see 
in it, and regarded us as given to extray- 


his life"—that is self interest. But in loyalty 
to higher impulses men will give even life. 


Pid 


p oe cus > mri pe 


aticaliy and persistently ask the reasonable 
und pertinent question, “How are we to 
curn a hving?? every day, some of thenr 
nicht strugele for ag answer to that question, : 
until they should “see the cat.” 
eee Hues 0. PENTECOSE. 


position to push it before, so much the 
- better. 


PI 
ert ree rer” 
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In the long list of men whom I know as 
having since then given money, time, in- 
fluence, toil, to the spreading of the doc- 
trines that book sets forth, I know of no 
single case in which the moving motive 


1} 


There is one point, however, on which I 
am inclined to differ from our Texas 
friends. They seem disposed to think that 
it is a mistake to present any other than 


Re exarding. the Ohio Amaonials Taxation: 
~ Committer. 


OINCINNATI, July 2i—In your issue of this. 
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the fiscal side of the reform. There are 
circumstances under which this may be 
true. Butspeaking generally it is not true 
that this is the strongest side, or that any- 
thing is to be gained by ignoring the 
question of the right to the use of land. 
To show men that the concentration of 
taxes on land values will reduce the taxes 
they have to pay and directly benefit them, 
is a good thing to do, especially among 
the farmers, who have been told that our 
object is to lay on them the whole burden 
of taxation. But to bring men to our 
side who will stay there throush thick 
and thin, t0 arouse the enthusiasm that 
is alone capable of carrying a great re- 
form against powerful vested intcrests, 
we must appeal to something stronger 
than avy hope of individual gain. Itis a 
mistake wo suppose that men are alto- 


gether selfish, and view everything from 


was any individual benefit, or even the 
idea of great and beneficial fiscal reform. 
In every case of which I know, the moving 
motive was the idea of overthrowing a mon- 
strous wrong, the idea of making life better, 
brighter a fuller for those worse off than 
themselves, and for those yet to be born. I 
have known many whio have recognized the 
fiscal side of the reform alone; but I have 
never known of any eftticient aid from 
them. The men who have worked, the 
men who will work, the men who can be 
counted on everywhere, and every time, 
till death closes their eyes, are those to 
whom this reform appeals from the moral, 
the religious, side; those who see in it not a 
mere improvement in taxation, but a con- 
forming of cur most important social ad- 
justment to the law of justice, to the will 
of God; a restoration to the disinherited 
of the. bounteous provision which the In- 


agant rhetoric. And he told how the more 
he thought of the single tax the more he | 
saw in it, until at last it burst upon-him 
that what the single tax would really do 


“At last,” he went on— 


Isee in the divine order and in natural 
law a provision for all our social needs. I 
see a plain way out of all our social difficul- 
ties—merely to order things as uature and 
reason bid. . . IT now clearly see that this 
siagle taxis nature’s Jaw; that such national- 
ization of land as you propuse will mean the 
end of this social system—which every man 
who bas seen how it grinds the under classes 
must regard as @ Verituble kingdum of bell 
upon earth; that it will mean uw new social 
system, rising naturally ito all the good the 
socialist aims at—a new and grander civiliza- 
tion, nut only grand in its material advances, 
but grander still in the moral udvances it will 
make possible; that it will mean, iu brief and 
in truth, the physic:! foundation for the kning- 
dom of ‘heaven co earth. 

IT now clearly see that private property in 


‘land is contrary to nature, that is, te God’s 


| 
would be to give free play to natural laws. 
| 
i 


abounding in all the materials of weaith, 
and in countries where the productive arts 
have reached such high development, 
wages shoud be so and want 
so general, We ean why 
wages are lower in Great Britain 
spite of freer foreign trade, and higher ia 
the United States in spite of restrictions on 
foreign trade. We can explain the para- 
doxes that have entangled so many men 
in the meshes gf protectionist sophistry, 
and we are free to show that the way in 
which the democratic party is now timidly 
moving is the way that, if followed to the 
end, will really emancipate labor, open 
abundant opportunities of employment to 
all, and make wages what in natural jus- 
tice they ought to be, the full earnings of 
labor. i 

This we must ty to do in such ways as 


we can. 


low 
show 
in 


that fritter” away so much of the time 
and strensth of American representatives, 
and can freely devote themselves to larger 
questions. They do not have to fear local 
influences so long as they keep in touch > 
with their party in the nation. 

The disadvantages of our system are 
seen most clearly in such mutiers as the 
tariff, the omnibus bilis making appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors, public build- 
ings,etc. Thereare few representatives who 
dare vote against the giving of any crumb 
of the general plunder to even a small 
part of their constituency, and thus such 
bills are frequently passed by the votes of 
mien opposed to the general principle. We 
badly need in congress some men who are 
beyond the power of local constituencies, 
and who can freely represent national 


thought and feeling. | 
HENRY GEORGE. — 
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date Slr. James White of Lima, Obie, proposes. 
a plan of uction for the singie tax men of this 
state in-recard to peiit aning lecislative com- 
mittee for the revision of tax laws Fer tira. 
information of all] will state that after sev- 
eral mecuings of gertiemen interested in the 
movement, we hay readopted a form of petik — 
tion proposed by Rev. EB. P. Foster. 
All who. desire nature Glanks will be sup= 

plid on applicutium: te any of the single tax 
He ef ‘this ely. Bot. WaLkgiz, 

: ; : Foot of Evaus Street, . 
The Cnion Labor Conventiou in Wiscensine 
A state convention of the union labor party 
met at Oshkesb, Wis., on Tuesday, with Mr. 
Reutert Schilling of Milwaukee as temporary. 
chairman. A resviution against. any fusion 
with either of the ald parties was adopted 
after a long debate. ee 
The following was. offered aS 2 MIROTILy ree 
port on platform: 


Resolved, That we believe that the limited. 


ownership of land cunnet be brought about ia 


any other way than by all taxes being laid on 
land values, eXvept. a “graduated income tax, 

Dr. Powell of La Crosse was = HOUNALEG LO 
gavernar, 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


JME OUTLINE OF A BETTER SYSTEM. 
‘Bech @. Pentccest’s Final Sermen en the 
,ecial Prebiem—Tho Was to Secial Ree 
@emption—Effcct Simple Justice and in 
Fifty Years Religion Will be Bors Again 
. —<—She Moral Side of the Tari@® Question. 


Mr. Pentecost delivered his last sermon for 
the summer last Sunday. His discourse was 
the Gnal one of three on social evolution. 
Mlavingalready diagnosed the social disease, 
he proceeded to point out tbe remedy. The im- 
portant thing to understand, he said, was that 
- whatever remedy shall be finally applied to 
the social disorder it must involve a radical 
ebange. The present monopolistic social sys 
tem must be destroved and a new system 
established under wiiich no person shall have 
aprivilege granted him by law which gives 
bim an unfair advantage over another person; 
@o that no person shall have a legal right to 
take money which he emphatically does not 
earn, away {rcm some one who emphatically 
does carn it. He said: 

Ya olden times a bund of robbers used to 
establish themselves in a mountain fastuess 
‘and maintain themselves in luxurious idle- 
mess by descending upon the neighborhood 
and rebbing the peuple in one way and an- 
other. It frequently happened that these 
gobbers were well known. They mingled 
with the people upon very good terms, and, 
$e fact, for reasons which had considerable 
weight in those communities, no effort was 
meade to break up their thriving business 
Dhe peaceful people concluded that it was 
better to lose a cow or two und a few bushels 
ef grain or sides of bacon occasionally than 
to incur the vengcance of the robbers by at- 
tempting, with probable failure, to root them 
wut. Then, too, the robbers were fine gentie- 
gen who made a good :ppearance, they spent 
their money freely among the people; they 

the people from other robbers, and 
the people had become accustomed to their 
goethods of rubbery, and dreaded any change. 

Wander those circumstances no one could 
Blame the robbers particularly for enriching 
Qhemselves ina manner not especially cbjec- 
Gonable to the community. The people were 
60 olame for supposing that their social sys- 
tem involved a band of robbers m every com- 
gpunity, and tameiy submitting to thefarrange- 
meat. By and by they saw their error and 
when they did the rubbers nad to go. 

Who can biame the robbers when the robbed 

gre perfectly well satistied with the arrange- 
acer! That the people whu prefer the rob- 
bers to those who would deliver them is 
proved by the fact that American workmen 
atevery election vite ia favor of landlord- 
ism, wational baukism, railrcadism, tele- 
grapbism, cv.uimine'sm and against every 
principle that is culculated to deiiver them 
from their bondage by breaking up the sys- 
tem which festers and protects the class or 
band of rubvers who prey upon the com- 
gpuoity. 

Nothing can be done for our social better- 
mentias long as we retain the system which 
Begalizes the plundering methcds of those 
who take away from the people every dollar 
above wiat is necessary to buy food, clothes, 
shelter and a few months schooling for their 
ehilaren. That class or band of rubbers 
must go, not by perscn:)] removal, but ky 
abolition of the laws which constitute the 
eystem under which they operate and mak- 
Bisel otber laws under which no such criminal 

scan oblain. 

_ The hope of the world is not in the reforma- 
tion of individuals, aor in any attempt to 
ebange buman nature, but in changing the 
industrial conditivas under which men live. 

To convert individuals to Christianity, to 
émprove their morals, to better educate 
them, to make the rich more charitable and 
the poor more contented, however much it 
may improve their condilion 10 sume possible 
mext world, will not perceptibly purify society 
in this world: and J, fer one, am especially 
@o@pcerned about betiering the conditions of 
fifeim this world, and I telieve this will im- 
prove our conditivn in any pessible next. 

The man who picks your pocket in a crowd 
$s jv more a criminal (and wot half so dan- 
gerous to socicty) than he who robs you of 
earnings when you buy a picce of land or 
when vou work tor hin in his factory. The 
man who kills the warfarer for his money is 
@o More a murderer than he who kiils his fel- 
Bows by compelling them to live in death 
breeding tenements. The only difference be- 
tween them is that in one case crime is com- 
waizved contrary to law, andin the other crime 
iB committed according to law. And 1 am 
eure that when it is no longer pessible for 
men to cominit crime according tu law, there 
will be very littl: crime contrary to law. 

Another thing [ would ike you to cleariv 
moderstand, is that while it is uot possible for 
wstc reform all men individually, or to change 
human nature, it is possible for us to change 
the industria! conditions ‘under which mea 
live, so that cach man and weman shail be 
aseured of evouzh weaitu to keep him or her 
én comfort, and thus take away most tempta- 
tions to do wrong 


r, and afford sufficient Icisure 
Sor the cultivation of the intelectual, moral 
and religious nature. By putting people under 
favorable industrial conditions they will re- 
Zorm themse!ves by the operation of the laws 
ef buman nature. The reason why people are 
@0 prone to do wrongs now is hecause it pays 
todowrong. We can muke a virtuous people 
by so changing social conditions that it will 
pey to do rich 

How can these conditions ke brought about? 
J ecannot tell 3.cu the whole stury in the last 
balf of one serimen, but Leun give you a great 
general principie upon which, if you think 
fong and clearly enough, you can soon learn 
the whole story. This is the general priaci- 
oan 


No class or individual shall be taxed for 

the benefit of anvther class or individual. 

_ Thatistosay: No one shall be taxed on the 
acts cf his industry. 

There is not a monopoly or a privileged 
elaes which would not be destroyed, or a 
peivileced perscn in the world who would not 
be reduced t» a social and industrial equality 
with all his fellows, if that principle were 
embodied in constitutions aud statute laws. 

- Now, observe bow this social system is a 
akillfal contrivance for enriching the few by 
taxing the many. A portion of the taxes is 
eollected by tiie government and a larger 
portion by individuals under the sanction of 
She laws. 

Whatis our whole systen: of tariff duties 
but an adroit scheme by which « few becume 
enriched out of the taxes levied on the many. 
I have no interest in this subject as a political 
question. Lam interested in it only as an 
ecunomic question. I am not thinking of the 
platforms or the destiny of the repubiican or 
democratic paities. Both platforms were 
made, as they always are, simply and only 
te catch votes, and there is not one grain of 

or conscience or patriotism in either 
of them, if we consider the muuve behind 
them. And so faras the two great parties 
ere copoerned, the best and the worst that 
ean be suid of them is that either is as bad 
gasthe other, and they are both as bad as 
they can be, and yet they must be 
@p to the average principle and con- 


i 


sciences and patriotism of the ma- 
jority of the people or they could not con- 
tinue to exist aod flourish. If any one sup- 
poses that Iam talkiug for either party, as I 
heard hiated with regard to a recent sermon, 
he is mistuken. I expect to vote with one of 
them this fall, but I shall do so just asif 1 
wished to cross a river and there was but one 
ferry boat at baud. I should be obliged to 
take that, even if it were a mud scow loaded 
with manure. Ishould hold my nose in 
transit, but be thankful to go on toward my 
journey’s ead, but [ shouldu’t try to make the 
byatmun tbink that I thought he had a nice 
clean boat to ride in. 

This is what I expect to do this fall. One of 
the parties is going my way. The boat in 
which I rode last year has sprung a leak. 
Sume things have leaked into it, and some 
thiugs have leaked out of it. It is not going 
my way this year. Texpect to get iuto the 
demccratic boat and hold my nose till I get 
as far as the boat can take me. But it isn’t a 
pleasant boat to ride in, all the same. That 
is, it isn’t pleasant to me. 

As I started to say, I look at the tariff 
simply as a tux upon one set of people for the 
benetit of anether set, and I therefore con- 
sider it a social crime. It would not change 
my mind if vou should prove to me that the 


16,000,000 people who live upon the wages 


of workingmen engaged in “protected” in- 
dustries were benetited by the tariff as well 
as their employers, because I do not see why 
44,000,000 people should be taxed to help sup- 
port 16,000,000. The only possible excuse for 
taxing 60,000,000 people would be that the 
whole of them would be mutually benefited; 
but there is no such tax as that and there can- 
not. be. 

Ali that Ihave said of the tariff applies 
with equal force in principle (though not in 
exact effect) to internal revenues, and ail 
taxes on houses, goods, machinery and all 
other personal property, and to all taxes or 
licenses for the privilege of selling goods. 
Our whole system of taxation by which prod- 
ucts of lubor are heavily mortgaged and 
products of nature (criminally appropriated 
by individua!s) hardly taxed at all is ex- 
pressly calculated to punish the industrious 
and reward ibe idle. 

Our whvule system of taxation saysas plainly 
asifin so many words: “We know tbatif 
people are allowed to get upon the land 
freely where they can get a comi{ourtuble 
living, there can be no monopulies and 
bv millionaires. They must be kept off the 
land therefore; aad the cheapest and most 
effective way to accomplish that is tu encour- 
age individuals to fence in the commun prop- 
erty and reward them for not usiug it them- 
selves or allowing any one else to use it. This 
we cao do by making taxes on unimproved 
land very light and taxes on the products of 
industry very heavy.” Thus we havea sys- 
tem which impoverishes the wealth producer 
by giving the products to the droue and the 
sharper. 

The princi, le of the better system is govern- 
ment without taxation, which will be eifected 
as soon as the community takes its own—the 
value of land—anod permits the individual to 
Keep his own—the product of labor. 

Effect this radicai change, and in fiftv years 
religiun wii be born ayain; murals will con- 
summately flower forth, mind will develop 
under the fair hand of leisure, health will 
Grive cut disease, homes will supplant tene- 
ment houses, the city will be as cleaa and fresh 
as the country, the country as sociable as the 
town, the hun of machinery will becotne the 
music of healthful toil instead of the dirge of 
drudgery, tears will evaporate in the suu- 
shine of laughter, the millionaire and the 
tramp, the twin social monstrosities, wiil 
shuke hands ona plain of moderate wealth, 
competition will become emulutiun instead of 
strife, and mankind will, for the first time, 
emerge from its martyrdom. 

—oIUI == 


THE REFORM CLUB. 


Ice Tari@ Reform Meetiugs—The Land Ques- 
tien Crops Oat Occasionally. 

The attendance during the hot weather at 
the Friday evening meetings of the Reform 
club gives gratifying evidence that business 
men are taking a decided interest in the dis- 
cussion of the tariff question. It is a pity that 
the meetiegs should be conlined to the smal! 
parlors of the club, and the suggestion has 
already been made that a hall shall be en- 
gaged for the puropose of permitting a larger 
attendance. Itis a notable fact that most of 
the sveakers find themselves driven to make 
some allusion to laud monopoly whenever 
thev attempt to auswer the questions put by 
the protectionisis as to She cause of migration 
from Europe to this country. The daily news- 
papers, however, uppear to take special pains 
to suppress al! reports of sucb utterances, Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler made more than one al- 
lusion to this subiect In his speech jast Friday 
week, and ia contrasting the condition of 
Esg'and and America, he remarked that 
trade in Jand is not yet. free in England. The 
hearty appluase called forth by all allusions 
tu the greater question underiying the tariff 
and all other eccenumic problems gives evi- 
dence that thereis a very considerable num- 
ber of single tax free truders in the club. 

The chief pvints of Mr. Wheeler’s speech 
were as follows: 


The experience of all countries shows that 
a bigh protective tariff tends to diminish 
wases, to devrade the condition of the wurk- 
ing mun, and to injure the community at 
large, aithouvh the profits of a few protected 
anantlsetuters may be increased by it. This 

surt of my subject [ propose to discuss by an- 
swering sume questions which I'see posted up 
conspicuously iu the elevated railway -ta- 
tions. Uncle Sam is represented as asking 
John Buil why, if free trade is such a good 
thing, his agriculiurai interests are in such a 
wretched State; why his manufacturers cry 
out for fair trade, and why his skilled work- 
ingmen come to America instead of going 
trom here. Now, first, why are English agri- 
cuiturai interests in such a depressed condi- 
tion? The immediate answer is that the 
change in the condition of the British agri- 
cultural interests is due to the competition of 
American farmers, who are uot protected by 
tariff, whese wages are twice and three times 
those paid te the British agricultural laborer, 
and who successfully compete with him on his 
ewo ground. The fall in the rent of farms 
bas diminished the incomes of British laud- 
lords, and it is this that has caused such out- 
ery here. 

Why are English manufacturers crying for 
fair trade? I say they are not. The English 
mansulacturers as a rule are very well satis- 
hed with the present advantages which our 
Chinese system gives them. They have no de- 
sire that American manufacturers should 
cumpete with them in the mariets which they 
guw supply. The last persun who will be 
gratified by a repeal of American taxes on 
raw materials will be the British manufact- 
urer. The cotton manultactured in Great 
Britain in 1886 reached the enormous total of 
1,517,000,000 pounds, and the wooi the tota! of 
234,00u,000 pounds, the iatter beiug an increase 
of nearly 40 per cent in five years, and nearly 

wice the umount which was produced in the 
United States in 1880, that amount being 
shuwn by the census tu be 155,000,000 pounds. 
Now here is the third question: Why do 
skilled workingmen come to this country from 
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England? The answer to this is that they do 
not come in any number, and those who do 
make the venture are generally glad to get 
back. In the year ending June, 18S7, the 
number of immigrants from England, Scot- 
Jand and Wales was 93,378 The immigration 
from Ireland was 63,370; the total immizgra- 
tion was 481,453. When the occupations of 
the immigrants are examined it appears that 
the number of immigrants from all Europe 
who were engaged in the vuricus industries, 
the capitalists engaged in which are protected 
by the American tariff, was only 19,009, being 
less than three per cent of the entire number 
of immigrants. 


A SIGNIFICANT VERMONT MEETING. 


Dr. M. R. Leversou Declares fer Outeand- 
Out Free Trade and is trenatly Ap- 
plauded. 

Bostox, July 2!1—I was in Rutland night 
before Jast and went to a Cleveland and 
Thurman flag raising at East Rutland. A 
good speech was made by the local demo- 
cratic candidate for the state senate, but he 
showed his fear of free trade. Dr. M. R. 
Leverson, who, I was told, was a New York 
man, followed. He made the speech of the 
evening. Instead of showing any fear of 
free trade, he declared himself a free trader 
in the most emphatic terms; and he not only 
did this, but he expatiated upon the injustice 
of all taxes upon production, and insisted 
that the war now commencing upon the rob- 
bing tariff should go on until the crowning 
iniquity of land monopoly was done away 
with and all taxes removed from labor. He 
insisted that the policy of timidity was a mis- 
taken one, and told the democrats to stop 
apologizing, proclaim themselves in favor of 
true democratic principles, and declare for 
absolute free trade. He told them if they 
would do this and discuss it thoroughly, that 
in the next vresidential election, dyed-in-the- 
wool republican Vermont would be certain to 
go democratic. You may be sure I was de- 
lighted to hear that kind of talk at a demo- 
cratic meeting. But I was nos alone in this. 
Dr. Leverson seemed to carry the whvle 
meeting by storm, and aroused an enthusiasm 
that the first speaker did not begin to excite. 

The Rutland postmaster, came next. He 
made a good speech, and was loudly ap- 
plauded when he made points against pro- 
tection; but when he denied thut the demo- 
crats were for free trade the audience only 
laughed. 

I send you this as a straw which shows the 
wind. From my talk with the people I meet 
Iam satisfied that the democrats will not, 
with their apologetic policy, get such a vote as 
they would have if they declared themselves 
out and out for free trade. They will be wise 
to put such speakers as Dr. Leverson on the 
stump whenever then can. COMMERCIAL. 


Stumping in Some Ohio Towns, 

Younestowy, O., July 22.—f have had a lot 
of fun on the road during the last two wecks. 
I tind the people listen to the single tax doc- 
trine better than I thought they would, and I 
also find they like to bear tariff talk. The 
majority of them don’t know whut the taritf 
iss They don’t see that it isa guvernmenut 
tax and that they pay it. They seem to 
think that the only tax they pay is the tax 
they pay at the court house, and when I ex- 
plain it to them they are eager to hear iil 
about it, When they learn that the poor man 
pays more of this tux in comparison to his 
ineans than the rich man they begin to see 
there is something wrong in it. 

I shook them up at Ravenna, Alliance, 
Miverva, Carro!ton, Mineral Point, and Can- 
ton, and gave them the chance of asking 
questions, which they were very eager to do. 
lam sure my answers satisfied them. 

I was more pleased at Carrolton than any- 
where else. I found it a republican protec- 
tion center and a narrow minded town. 
I gave them a good talk before they 
knew what they were getting. Then 
they put a crowd of young bloods up in 
front of me, and they yelled the name of 
Harrison until I had to give up. I left them 
and went to the hotel, where I sat on the 
porch and listened to a lively racket between 
republicans aud democrats. I had found the 
town quiet, but when I left itthere was plenty 
of nuise. 

I found some live single tax men at Canton, 
and I think they will make a good showing. 
[had a good audience, and they put a few 
questions to me, such as, What is the cause of 
dilffereuce of wages between countries? and 
Won't free trade ruin our industries! and 
How the black man should vote, and What's 
the Australian system of voting? I was also 
asked to explain the single tax. I have had 
to come home ou account of sickness in my 
family, but {£ will go out soon again. The 
people take the tracts very eazerly. aud 
there is a chance of this state going fur 
Cleveland if itis worked right, and without 
teur, ou the free trade policy. 

BILLY RADCLIFFE. 


The Iralian Immigrants. 

New York.—The presence of the hapless 
Italian immigrants ia this city, over whom the 
Herald and our law makers are waxing very 
excited, muy, in opening eyes, serve a great 
purpose after all, and their desperate en- 
deavors to gaina living make every street 
noisy and exaggerate their numercuusness. 
They are rapidly displacing the old and more 
Americanized street peddlers and hawkers. 
Car conductors say the young Italians are 
rurning the old newsboys off Broadway. 
Italiun bootblacks are as common as banana 
sellers. Why is this? Because the street is 
the only piace where they can work without 
having to pay a land owner for the privilege. 
if there were not the public streets all these 
hundreds who are now industrivusly doing 
their best to earn a livelihood would be forced 
back among the compulsarily idle in Mulberry 
bend. Itis vain for the Herald to assert that 
these Italians are lazy. The way they go to 
work on our streets shows they are not lazy. 
It shows that if they had other opportunities 
open to them they would improve their con- 
ditiua. If they had land, even thoughit were 
swamps, they would make it blossom. The 
sole trouble is that the public land (the streets) 
which is accessible to them is inadequate. If 
there were in New York city 400 miles of 
Streets like Park row these Italians could em- 
ploy themselves. We cannot give them such 

streets, for they are the growth of years; but 
we can give them what they would appreciate 
far more, a chance at the vacant land lying 
all around the citv. W. E. H. 


The Werk ef GQne Man. 


Waco, Tex., July 15.—During this year my 
working time has been entirely absorbed by a 
small corn and cotton crop, but on Sundays, 
and on rainy days, when I*made my weekly 
trips to the post office, I found oppurtunities 
to do something for the single tax cause. 

Iwas the pioueer distributer of literature 
here, commencing on the Fuurth of July, 1887. 
Now there are two bundred nen to whum the 
subject. was presented by ine, who are beliey- 
ers and workers for the doctrine. 

Between the end of the work of cultivation 
aud the commencement of crop gathering 
there will be a few days of leisure which 1 
shall utilize in obtaining signatures to our 
tax reform memorial, distributing literature 
and suliciting recruit subscriptions fur TuE 
STANDAED. JaMES Mace. 


him I learned something of the condition of 


IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


The Single Tax Petition te the Legislature 
Obtaining Many Sizgnatures—Free Trade 
Democrats Leaning Our Way. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The hot weather does 

not by any means lessen the enthusiasm of 

the single tax men of Minneapolis. I have 
been here nearly a week, and my experience 
has been a series of surprises. I c@ not think 
that any cther city in America has progressed 
‘so rapidly ia the comprehension of the merits 
of the single tax upon land values as Minne- 
apolis. 

Ou Sunday evening, July 8, I spoke before 
a meeting in Windom hal! on “America’s In- 
herited Diseases,” and made the acquaint- 
ance of quite a number of the members of 
the anti-poverty society. Principal among 
these were Mr. C. J. Buell, its president, and 
Mr. Oliver F. Erickson, its secretary. The 
following days made me thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with the men and their work in 
the city, which is only equaled by the work 
of H. F. Ring in Texas. 

Mr. Buell showed me two petitions to the 
members of the legisiature, asking them to 
submit the question to the people of Miune- 
sota. These petitions contained nearly ~ 
thousand names, which Mr. Buell has ob- 
tained by his own personal efforts at odd 
hours while riding to and from his work. 
Mr. Erickson and others have prucured many 
more numes. The character of these names 
Was not the least surprising thing. Some of 
the leading business firms of the city have 
signed the petition held by Mr. Buell. He 
told me that hardly one out of ten had re 
fused. The justice of exempting personal 
property and improvements from taxXation 
appeals wlth almost irresistible force to all 
candid minds. 

With the signatures to such a petition as 
this, mounting into the thousands, the pros- 
pect is indeed cheering. Already the papers 
treat the movement and the movers with 
marked respect. The Labor Union and Star 
openly favor it, while the St. Paul Globe and 
the Evening Journal are careful not to antag- 
onize it. This petition is sure to go to the 
next legislature and to provoke most earnest 
discussiun, for the opinions of the merchants 
abd manufacturers as weil as the intellicent 
workingmen of Minneapolis can not safely be 
ignored. 

Minneapolis isa most beautiful city. Itis 
situated ona high level, well wooded and hav- 
ing charming swells in it. It has bad the 
most phenomena! growth, rising in eight years 
from fifty thousand inbubitants to abo :t two 
hundred thousand, and yet the more one 
examiues this growth the less satisfactory it 
scems. The price of land is exorbitant beyond 
belief. Itis a “city of bumes,” but the tene- 
ment house era has begun. Rents are highaud 
there are mortgages everywhere. Labor is 
getting scarcer each year. 

The people at last begin to see that a spec- 
ulative boom is a delusive prosperity. Enter- 
prise sees that rent is its most furinidable en- 
emy. Industry feels the burden of excessive 
tuxation and objects to asystem which levies 
but a nominal tax on the holders of valuable 
vacant lots while it lays heavily on the man 
of moderate means who has made a home. 

I look forward confidently to seeing Min- 
nespolis soon adopt the sinele tax. There 
certainly is the most extraordinary awaken- 
ing going on here, due in large measure to 
the werk of a few determined, tireless men, 
such as Messrs. Buell, Erickscn, McDaniels, 
aud Gooch. : 

I spent several days in looking about among 
the fr2e traders, agd lam convinced of the 
wesdum of the course pursued by Henry 
George. I find the free traders leaning well 
toward the greater reform of free preduction. 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 


OUR TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


Hlow the Abolition of Oar Protective Sys- 
tem Weald Build It Up. 

New York, July 183—A few weeks ago I 
met a gentleman who had just returned from 
a business trip to Suuth America and from 


commerce in the Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay. 

Being interested in machinery I asked what 
makes of machines, as a rule, were used. He 
replied that they were English, French and 
German, principally English, He said that 
American made muachivery is better adapted 
to the wants of the people, but they can’t get 
iton account of the high tariff—not theirs, 
bat ours. The money of the country is far 
below par and habie long to so remain, so 
that to sell for money is useless. But the 
country produces any quantity of hides and 
wool, and these commudities are carried to 
England and France, so that the trips pay a 
bandsome profit both ways. Soofh American 
wool is of a finer quality than that grown in 
any other country in the world. lt is abso- 
lutely necessary to mix wiih other wools to 
produce the finer grades of “imported goods” 
that our Berry Walls must bave, and the 
finer grades of carpets. This gentleman says 
the Stars and Stripes are very seldom seen in 
South American ports, and eveo then our flag 
is on siow going sailing ships, and nov on 
steumers. 

If American shippers could carry American 
machinery, etec., dswn to our sister republic 
and return with hides, wool and kindred pro- 
ducts, our machine makers, on the cone hand, 
would be busy with the new demand; aud ‘our 
manufacturers of tine clothes and carpets, on 
the other hand, would need more native wool 
to mix with the imperted wool, and conse- 
quently would turn out a larger product. It 
is clear then thaf the protective system. is 
keeping back mamitactures and shippioe in- 
terests and is restricting the field for employ- 
meut, aot from our neighbors across the 
Atlantic, but from ourselves. It allows a 
very small percentage of our peopie to trade 
wita their neighbors in a way that in tie far 
west would be called a “‘braced game.” 
They are not stimulated to go beyand our tight 
board fenve and seek trade in the busy marts 
of the world. It is easier to get rich at home 
because the people can not buy their supplies 
where they want to, save by paying, on an 
average, 47 per cent more than other people 
have to pay. The majority of the people of 
these United States who have to buy supplies 
are workingmen, mechanics, farmers, labor- 
ers, etc.; and wiggle and twist as they may, 
say what they wili, do what they will, believe 
what they will, one fact stares them in the 
face, and that is tbat every man in this repub- 
lic who works, who produces, sells his labur, 
his produce, in the cheapest market in the 
world and buys his supplies in the highest. 

The affairs of this nation are nut in the 
hands of any man or men who were born so; 
they are in the hands of the men who work. 
Let the ballot declare for reduced tariff and 


cheaper necessities will come. : 
Joun A. HILL. 


protection” in Ulster County. 


Mir DLETowN, Delaware County, N. Y., July 
93.—Hiram Whitney of Shaundaken, of Ulster 
county, N. ¥., is a republican and a protec- 
tionist, and from the manner in which he 
deuls with his employes shows the principle 
of how the majority of protectionists are in 
favor of protecting the American laborer. 
Mr. Whitney owns a large chair factury in 
Shandaken, Ulster county, N. Y., employing 
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about two hundred hands) He also has a 
store in connection with the business, and a 
genuine pluck-me store it is. His employes 
are obliged to pay this great protectionist of 
American labor nearly fifty per cent more 
for all the merchandise they use than any 
other store in the county would ask. For ex- 
ample, fora ten cent paper of tobacco they 
are charged eighteen cents; sugar, three cents 
per pound more than the usual price; flour, 
two tothree dollars per barrel extra; pork, 
about five cents per pound extra; tea, fifteen 
to twenty cents additional, and all other 
goods in proportion. The manufacturing of 
cbair seatings is done mostly by the people of 
the surrounding country, who are also com- 
pelled to pay these exorbitant prices or lose 
their situations. The extra commission that 
this great protectionist of American labor 
charges his employes nearly pays for all the 
work they do, so that he gets their work for 
next to nothing. Is it any wonder, under 
such circumstances, that the labourer rarely 
owns a home of. bis own? 
Not content with thus appropriating a large 
part of the fruits of his employes’ labor, Mr. 
Whitney now takes means to deprive them 
of their freedom of the ballot. A few days 
since be made the assertion that he would dis- 
charge any one of them that dared to vote 
except as he said. 
Mr. Whitney is not a rare exception. Many 
other manufacturers do the same _ thing. 
Their employes are obliged to work fora 
nominal price or give place to foreigners. 
The folly of putting a duty on foreign 
goods manufactured by pauper labor, and 
then of allowing the pauper laborers to come 
here free to compete with American labor 
and call that protection to the American 
laborer, must be apparent. Mr. Manufacturer 
is protected and Mr. Laborer pays for it. 

ONE oF THosE Lasorn MEN. 


Sauce fer the Goose Should be Sauce. for 
the Gander, | 

Gn one page of the Philadelphia Textile 
Record, a hizh protection paper, is an editorial 
showing that the present free trade agitation 
has demoralized the knit goods trade in this 
country. On the next page is a letter from 
Cauada which says that this industry is suf- 
fering from very great depression in that 
country. The Textile Record does not say, 
however, that the free trade agitation here is 
frightening the Canadian manufacturers. 


Labor’s Chivalry. 
Gerald Massey. 


Uprouse ve now, brave brother band, 
With honest heart and working hand; 
Ve are but few, toil-tried and. true, 
Yet hearts beat’ high to dare and do; 
And who would not a Champion be 

In Labor's lordtier Chivairy? 


We fight! but bear no bloody brand, 

We fiche to free our Fatherland; 

We ficht that smiles of love may glow 
On lips where curses quiver now! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! true Knights are we 

In Labor’s lordlier Chivalry. 


QO! there be hearts that ache to see 
The day-dawn of. our vietory; 
Eyes full of heartbreak with us plead, 
And watchers weep and martyrs bleed; 
O! who would not a champion be 
In Lebor’s lordlier Chivalry? 


Work, brothers mine; work, hand and brain; 
Weil win the Golden Age 2 gains.” ; 
And Love's millennial mora » shall rise” 
To happy hearts aad blessed eyes. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! true Koichts are We 
in Labor's lordlier Chivalry. 


PROTECTED AMERICAN LABOR. 


Benuties of Protection in Northerz Nex 
: York. 


M. F. McKiernan of the general easeetaey’s 
office of the Knights of Labor has been 
making a trip in northern New York, and 
thus writes to the Journal of United Labor: 


The J. & J. Rogers iron company owns the 
places of Ausable Forks and Jay, N. Y., 

Which is but six miles distant. The company 

store is a prominent feature of each of these: 
places. They seem to know not only the 
puniber in each family, but the eating Cu pacity 
of the sume, and if they do not do just so 
much trading they are questioned in the 
matter. The Rogers iron company make no 
pretense to pay ‘for Isbor in cash. In fact, 

they have a nulice posted in their office: ONo 
easo paid for labor.” I am creditably in- 
formed that there are men inthe employ of 
this company who would hardly koow a dullar 
if they sawict. Groceries, provisions, clothing, 

shoes, bats, etc., are either secured. on the 
book used in store or by order. Even coffins 
for tbe final disposition of the mortal remains 
of the individual are kept constantly on hand. 
Just imugine a man who is net the fortunate 
owner of a razur stepping up to.a clerk in the 
store and getting a ticket fer a shave. ora 
bair cut! The ticket is a regular form headed 
‘Barber ticket. good fur ten or fifteen cents. 
apd. & J. Rugers irun company:”. the former 
and the latter a 


hair. cut. [purchased one -of these. tickets 
fromthe barber, and:be said it’ Was. the. first 
cush he bad ever received f. > one. On inquiry 
I found cut when he got'a dollia’s worth be’ 
went over to the store and be @ob-sixty cents 
worth. of groceries, eLc., tor them. 
Hainmondville is a nuninzg camp, owned: by 
the Crown Point: iron: company, and toeated 
thirteen miles from. the latrer place. The 
raiiroud is owned by this company, aod the: 
fare for. the thirteen miles is. seventy cents.) 


is perinitted . to make $100. per ‘month, and 
$35. or S&0-—-the desire being to 
avor and keep the men divided. Miners” 
and’ men on bauk $1,103. 


ret $1.0 per day, 


and our members here are compelled tu: travel ° 
three. anda half miles to place-sot meeting. | 
Some have been discriminated against for | 
being Kuights aud compelled to ‘leave this |- 
part of the. couniry owing tu. discruninatious | > 
by the company. The company employs a}. 
hysician at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 
they then pay this amount und deduct fifty | 
cents from each single man and seventy-tive.: 
cents from married men, monthly. They have oe 
no chvice in the selection of such physician, 
and not infrequeatly when his services are 
most required he is off on a fishing or hunting | 
excursiuu. There are about two -huadred 
married men and eighty-seven young meno’ 
einployed here at present. These pay $2,522. 
annually for the phy sician, a clear gain for 
‘decd 


the company of $522. 


But this Question Leads to the Other Quese 
tion, ‘Is Not Protection a Fraud?”’ 


Philadelphia Record. 

Very few people nowadays can be fright- 
ened by the cry of “free trade!” There 
never can be free trade while the government 
revenues shail be raised by a tariff on im- 
ports, and the only question to be cunsidered 
is: Shall necessary revenue reduction be 
made by lowering the tariff taxes to forty. 
per cent, or by raising them to a puiut that will 
be practically probhibitory of inany imports? 
The former plun would keep the tax money 
in the people’s pockets; the latter would take 
it from them and bestow it, with additivnai 
bounties, upon a few men who prolit because 
of the artificial raising of prices by means of 
bigh duties. 


Berle O’Reiliy te Werkmen. 


Boston Pilot. 
Let any one who doubts the working of pro- 
tection vo into the mining and iron manufact- 
uring districts of Pennsy ivania avd Qhio, 
aud see whom protection protects. Let him 
go aud ask the unfortunate workmen who 
went on strike last Saturday to the number of. 
a hundred thousand. President Cleveland 1s 
a right, beld, abie man, and his party was 
wise and courageous. We are of the working 
people. We want the tariff revised just as he 
suggested and the Pemocratic platform de- 
mands. 


im VENUS. 
This cumpany owus for three miles around, d 


‘Jand idle. 


bya repeal of all tari 


the: existence | ot mo 
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capgeacd ‘to. “the few ab 
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THE LIGHT SPREADING IN ENGLAND, 


The Liverpool Financial Reformer “Sees 
the Cat”? and Indorses the Single Tax, 
The Liverpool Financial Reformer is the ore 
gun of the Financial reform association, 
which through its financial reform almanacs, 
its tracts, etc., exerts a most powerful influ 
erce upon the most progressive part of the 


liberal party. It has been for some time- 


quietly edging our way, and from the follow- 


ing, which is taken from its last: issue; seems. 


at last to have “ect there:” 

For the Daily News to. call a real live lord 
“a mere rent receivér,” and to speak of 
“leralized plunder,” is enough io make one 
believe that the end of the world has come} 
that the editor has determined to Eeep the 
paper abreast of the time; or that some other 
equally improbable thing has happened. In 
au interesting article upon “The Land of Lon 


don,” referring to Lord Portman’s estate, it 


says: 


{tis estimated that this mere rent receiver, 
Lord Portman, who, as far as is known, has 
never vet eunferred the slichtest benefit upon 
the greater. London’ from which he extracts 
his revenues—il is estimated that he netted 
at least a million aud a quarter from the 
premiums which he levied. upon the large 
number of léases. that fell ‘in. last. March, 
Every farthing’ of: this. enormous: sun was 


“unearned increment,” as Mr. Mill called 


that description of revenue, being teo good 


natured to call it by its other name of legal- - 


ized plunder. 


We soon find, however, ou reading the are 
ticle, that: thougu the instances’ of ‘landlord= 
isin ziven therein would be suitable for any 
of Mr. Henry George's w erks, the remedy 


proposed is merely suitable for—the Daily. 


News. To use an Americanism, the writer of 
the article: ‘can’t see the cat.” His proposal 
is leasehold enfranchisement; i. ¢., in place of 
one big. Lord Portman, have a numer of 
smaller ones. Leasehold.. enfrancnisement 
will not break the land monopoiy.. It may 
increase the number of landlords, but what is 


wanted is something that will break the power 
of inndtordism. The article from which we 
hive quoted occupies the whole of onecolumn |. 
and a third of anotber: the reineining two- | 


thirds are flilled with appeals, twenty 2 num 
ber, from ministers, tewu missionaries, and 
others, for funds to give poor children and 
their mothers a day among the green fields. 
Only one day. | 
those who have to pass the rest of the year 
penned up midst ‘‘the dust and din’neath city 
skies?” 


look torward to and back upon with pleasure. 


these reople. 
We do mean to deny that the leaseholders 
have great grievances, but the remedy pro- 


system does nov 


ments can surely be. euaranteed by. legisla- 
tion without the necessily oF transforming 
the tenant into an otener. 


tained by the taxation of laud values. Of 
course, the land must be taxed upon its value. 
in use, Whether it be actualy used or not, 


and the tax must be sufficiently heavy to. 


render it unprofitable. for. a& man to have hig 
The landlord at present has the 
‘tenant.at his mercy because he can afford: ta. 
allow his. land to remain uno 
used; but, ye in ade lition to 


would be e! 


longs of waht to the ¢ conun nity 
by means of taxation tt can be appropriat 
for the good of the state and municipality. of 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Free trade necessarily will lead. toa direct = 


tax to support the government. There can be 


no other result, and the road in. which tha — 
Clevelandites are traveling leads straight to. 


it.—[Pittsburg Times (Rep). 


Labor is-high in this state as compared with . a 


the east beeuuse here there are too few labor- 


ers fur the work to be done, while there there. 
are. too mauy; but. who shall say how long 
this will last?—[San Frauciscu Examiner. 


“There 


in counting. Sacha reform can “be: measur= 
ably accomplished by something akin. to. th 
Australian sy stem. = (Buena Vv isia, eel De 
‘ocrat. 


. The Manistee, Mich., Brae eedace remarks. of : 
- Congressman Here’s. effort 


to restrict. Immic 

gration, that he is evidentiy: commencing at 

ihe wroug. end: : ae is Bot le 5 people | that we 
the 


rortuaibies tt for: ealt e 
be enlarged. Both of . 
be imposition 
salues and the re- 
guaranteeing 
nspertation 


ob a ditect. tax, On albl 
peal of all laws. prot 


e expense of the 
moauy: ‘stand. out as boldly AgAMISL any tax on 
vee property, ay rocations, professions, 
rades.. Tuxine capital or per- 
| nonupoly and eve 
pe For atong time th 
ereedy and selfish have been euliing the pec 
ple. by their lee islation ob finane and. TAX 
‘tien, but light b 


i eopolins, peers 


fronted, cconfounde 
inele. tax on lan be 


‘The Mail saad Expr 


the recent. hot cage arrives at the fol- 


lowing consolatory conclusion: “Fortunately 
it is Saturday, and most of us can flee fromthe. 
furnace of brick and stone to the green of the 
grass and the trees, and enjoy atleast one day: 
of rest before beginning on another week's 

labor.” What a mighty ‘small world “us” 
afterall. Asamutterof fact, but avery anal 
percentage of the citizens of New York, or 
any cther great city, can revel amidst the 
‘peep of the grass and the trees” for one 
duy in the we ek. The great majority of them. 


urs compelled by circurastances over which. . 


they bave no control to make the best they: 
cun outof ‘the furnace of brick and stone.” 
[Atmerican Machinist. 


The history of natural gas farnishes another 
instance of the unwisdom.of permitting a 
free gift. of nature such as that to fall inte 
the hands of a private monopoly. After it 
was found that this natural gas was availa- 
ble for lighting and manufacturing purposes, 
cumpanies were organized to supply it to 
laree cities. Its use “eifected a compiete rey- 
olution in so important a locality as Pitts- 
burg. It took the place of cvuab in all the 
large manutactories and bankrupted the 
arulicial gas companies, but the business of 
supply ing it. fell into: private hands; and as in 
the ease uf the telephone and the olf arti- 
fictul cus companies, there was stock water- 
inp, stuck. jebbing and consolidating, 
now an ormanuization—of which Mr. ‘George 


whole supply, 


of Pittsburg and Allegheny” 
City oes y 


state Record 2 and Guide. 


What-good can that do for. 


Not much beyoud. giving them one. ey 
day out of the dreary year, which they can. 


Leasehold enfranchisement will never help 


‘posec is most superticial, and would cause as. 
much mischief in the future as the present. 
That atenantcannot have. | 
his rent raised. beeause of bis own lmprove- 


-All the other Benes is 
fits of leasehuld entranchisemeut can be ob-. 


pied or uns” 
2 Toss of rent of 


. is. no. reform. more imperatively. 
needed in our country than such an improve- 
ment of election methods as will prevent 

_bribery and GHEE EL in. voting and fraud 


until. . 


WwW estinghuuse, jr., is the head—contruls the: ~ 
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SINGLE TAX PETITIONS. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE TEXAS 
TAX REFORM COMMITTEE. 


Whey Tell How They Are Werkinug and 
Oder Some Advice. 


-'Hovsroy, Texas, July 4—It does not: seem to 
@s that the energies of single tax men should 
be exclusively devoted to the tariff issue 
during the pending presidential campaiga. 
Or, to state our views more accurately, it 
@eems to us that this campaign affords a 
magnificent opportunity for work cxclusively 
im the interest of the single tax idea, to those 
of our friends who do not feel inclined to sub- 
erdinate the single tax issue to the tariff 
question. It may reasonably be expected 
that the creat majority of demvucrats and so 
ealled free traders will fail to discuss the 
tariff question in such a way as to make the 
free trade doctrine attractive to the average 
workingman. We fear that the minds of the 
great masses of the people will only be mud- 
died upon the subject by the pro and con 
which they will hear abeut it. At the same 
time they will become intensely interested 
fm the subject of taxation. Is not this, 
then, our opportunity for urging the single 
tax! Why should not sinzle tax men now, of 
el! other times, come quietly to the front by 
means of the circulation of a petition asking 
that persona! property aad improvements on 
fand be exempt from taxation, and that all 
direct taxes be levied ou relative land values 
only? Why not Ict tax reform missionaries 

_ everywhere, and most especially where par- 
ties are almost evenly divided, take this peti- 
tion in band and tell working people, quietly, 
by face to face work and in conversational 
methods, that bere is a measure which they 
eau easily understand, which will certainly 
increase the demand for iubor and the wages 
of the laborer whether we have protection 
or free trade? It seems tw us if this is dcae, 
working people who are confused by the bub- 
ble of pcliticians over the tariff question will 
turn with relief to the tax reform mis- 
sionary who can tell them of something the 
benefits of which they can see at a glance. 
Xn our opinion it will be far easier to excite 
interest in aud obtain signatures to a pro- 
posed tax reform memorial before the elce- 
tion tales place than afterward. The speak- 
ers on both sides of the tariff question admit 
that there is somethiug wrong sumewhere. 
On one side the evil is attributed to too much 
protection, and on the other side to an insuf- 
ficient amount of it. We find it difficult to 
@onvince the average man imbued with the 
protection idea that free trade will remedy 
this evil to any extent. We do not find it dif- 
ficult, however, to make him see the absurd- 
ity of taxing farmers more for using land 
than speculators ure taxed for withholding it 
from use. We have no trouble ia convincing 
wivne men out of ten whom we cau en- 
gage in personal conversation on the 
subject, that a tax on personal  prop- 
erty is largety paid by working 
People in the additional cost of what they 
consume, and that a tax on land valuesisa 
tax on speculation and monopoly, and would 
be paid only by those who enjoy the riczht of 
the exclusive possession of a portion of the 
earth. Working people are now being urged 
to vote so that the taxing power uf the gov- 
ernment may be used to their advantage; let 
us, therefore. embrace the opportunity which 
the excited state of their minds on bis sub- 
ject presents, and quietly show them how 
effectual it can in fact be used to their benefit 
by means of a tax on land values. This can 
mow be done by the circulation of that 
memorial Without, in our opinion, encounter- 
ing violent opposition anywhere. Politicians 
biddiag for popular support will not dare io 
autagonize the thousands of vuters, who 
ean be easily induced to sign the memoria} be- 
fore the election iakes place. 

Let all tracts and literature directly at- 
tacking privaie ownership in land be put 
aside. Let only simple tracts showing the 
benefit directly of this chanze in the SVs- 
tem of taxation be circulated. Contine the 
work to the point of showing the direct 
benefit to result from the change. Circulate 
literature prepared with this one object in 
wiew. Let it be shown bow this chanze in the 
great majority of cases will actually reduce 
direct taxation on furms and homesteads and 
improved real estute generally. That it will 
make vacant lands aud lots, unused coal! beds 
and mineral deposits, cheaper. That it wil! 
enable posr people to get homes and pay for 
them easier. That it will encourage invest- 
ments of capital in preductive ecaterprises 
giving employment to labcr, and discourage 
its invesiment in the bounties of naiure 
for the purpose of ferestalling labor, 
and hence will increase the demand 
for labor and the wages of the laborer. Ai! 
taiscan be dune without a word being said 
against the private ownership of Jaud. if 
this course is pursued, any energetic and de- 
termined man can soon bring neariy all his 
friends and acquaintances and his neichbors 
generally to favor such a proposed amend- 
snent. If thiskind of campaign is carried on 
we shall have half of the jocal politicians 
everywacre talking up the sinyle tax ductrine 
and bidding for the support of single tax men 
before the November election. They can be 
forced to deciare themselves upon it and to 
discuss it. This is our golden opportunity. 
We bere in Texas kuow this by experience. 
Without having an avowed candidate in the 
field, single tax men can everywhere force 
the single tax doctrine into politics some. 
What has been done here in Harris county 
and other counties in Texas can be just 
e@s easily done everywhere else. The plan 
ehould even work better where parties 
@re more evenly divided. Here we have 
only one party, the democratic party. In 
this county to-day there is not a single 
office seeker who dares to open his mouth 
against the single tax ductriue, and must of 
them have pronounced in favor of it and 
Signed the petition, and some are actively 
working for it. A!! the Knichts of Labor 
assemblies in this city are solidly for it. The 
Game isthe case with alf the farmers’ sub- 
alliances iu the county, so far as we have 
gone with them. : 

A few weeks ago we sent Mr. James E. Mc- 
Cormick to Montgomery county, an adjoining 
county, for the purpose of organizing the tax 
reform movement there. At first his letters 
were discourazing, but soon the tone of them 
echanzed, and he finally succeeded in his work 
beyond our most sanzuine expectations. He 
first approached he leaders of the farmers’ 
ailiance and Knights of Labor. He told them 
what we were doing hcre, how we had ob- 
tained already 2,000 signatures to our peti- 
tion—we have 2,500 now. He did not attempt 
to godeep into the philosophy of the land 
question. He did not shock them with litera- 
ture full of expressions threatening to vested 
rights in land. He explained to them only the 
obvious benefits to result to the farmers, direct- 
ly end indirectiy, by taking the taxes from 
improvementsand from personal property. He 
asked them to read the tracts which we have 
gotten up for the direct purpose of convincing 
people in the easiest way that the adoption 
of this amendment would benefit. every mer- 
ebaut, manufacturer, mechanic and farmer in 
the state, and would iajure only the laud 
speculators and jand monopolists. At the 


same time, while he was trying to persaude 


these bell wethers, as he expressed it, to 


‘lead their flocks out into these green fields of 


cheaper land and untaxed homes, he was 
distributing his tracts and showing the beauties 
of these same pastures to the rank and file 
and trying to persuade them to start in the 
right direction, whether the bell wethers went 
as leaders or not. In this case, however, he 
got all of the beil wethers to take bold of the 
work and help him along with it. He made 
enthusiastic converts of the president and 
secretary of the county farmers’ alliance and 
they helped him find an active and competent 
man to take charge of a petition iu each of 
the twenty-seven “sub-alliances in the county, 
and in this way he secured the circulation of 
twenty-seven petitions by as many different 
people in every nook and corner of the county. 
Nine men out of ten to whom the petitiun was 
presented while be was in the county signed 
it, aud he was assured that the petition would 
be sizned almost unanimously by the voters 
ia the county long before fall. He was 
also promised that if the Knights of Labor 
and farmers’ ailHance organizations could 
prevent it, noac but single tax meu should be 


sent as delegates to any of the democratic 
conventions. 


Mr. David Russell of Colmesniel, Tyler 
county, & strong single tax man, writes us 
that be hasworked the farmers’ alliauce cr- 
ganization in that county in the same way, 
and that the six hundred active members of 
that organization there are almost to a man 
solid for single tax. He obtained from us a 
blauk petition for each sub-alliance in thut 
county, and got some man in nearly every 
alliance and Ruights of Labor assembly in the 
county to take hold of it and put it through. 

Mr. McCormick is now working up another 
county in the same way in which he worked 
Montgomery county, and we propose if possi- 
ble to keep him in the field. This with us is 
simply a question of a few dollars. If we 
only had a little more money to use, we 
could certainly kring Texas into line on the 
single tax doctrine before the next legislature 
of our stateadjourns. Withus even the large 
land owners do not as yet violently oppose 
the measure when they understand it. They 
can see that the demand for land for actual 
use would be so increased if Texas were the 
first stute to adopt this amendment that 
they could get rid of a great deal of their 
land at present values, | aod that the loss 
would come so gradually that it weuld not 
bring serious disaster to many of them. The 
colured population, having over one-fourth of 
the votesin the state, are our enthusiastic 
adherents almost to a man wherever our 
Measure is explained to them, while four- 
fifths of the land owners are small farmers 
and bomestead owners, whose iinprovements 
are in almost every case more valuable than 
their land. 

At the risk of its seeming presumptious in 
us we would sugyest to single tax men every 
where the following general plan of work in 
this presidential campaign: 

1. Let a state confereuce of single tax men 
who favor this plan of work be called as 
soon as possible in that city in each state 
in which the single tax sentiment is stiong- 
est, and let them organize a state single 


j tux league, or tax reform association, or 


whatever else they may choose to call it. 
Let this convention select a state executive 
committee and prepare a petition to be signed 
by the voters of the state, asking only for 


| the adoption of a constitutional amendment 


exempting improvements ou Jand and per- 
sonal property from taxation and requiring 
all direct taxes to be jJevied on relative land 
Values. 

2. Let such executive committee select or 
get uptwo or three simple tracts, in which 
the argument is confined to the issue raised 
by the proposed amendment, aad get them 
issued ia ik: forma of a perivdica!, so as to 
have the advantage of second-class postaze 
rates in sending them out over the state. 
These tracts should be expressly designed to 
meet the direct issues which the discussion of 
the proposed amendment will raise. The 
workers with the petitions should not ordi- 
narily allow themselves to be drawn from 
these issues in argument. Stick to the point 
that the pruposed amendment will reduce 
taxes on improved real estate, force specu- 
laturs to sell to workers on more reasonable 
terms, stimulate business, increase the de- 
mand for labor and the waves of the laborer. 
Never mind the question of private property 
inland. Go for the speculators and land and 
coal movopolists, and show up the iniquitous 
schemes by which the poorest classes of 
people pay the bulk of the taxes in the in- 
creased cost of what they consume. 

3. Let the state executive committee, with- 
out delay, select one man in every county to 
take charge of and be responsible for the 
work of circulating the petitions in bis eounty. 
If he is the chairman already of asingle tax 
club so much the better. If there is no club 
in tbe county let him go to work and organize 
one, if he can; if not, let him go to work by 
himself alone. He will not work long without 
finding heipers. All blank petitions should be 
prepared by the state executive committee 
and sent out over the stute as called for. Two 
Shects of lezal cap with a wrappiug paper 
back, and with the printed heading of the 
petition pusied to the top of the tirst page, 
is, we fined, the most convenient form aud 
size. Each blank petition should be num- 
bered and the name of the county in winch it 
is to be circulated put ou the baek of it, and 
a record of every petition, showing the name 
of the party to whom itis sent, should be 
kept by the executive committee. 

4. We suggest that the work of circulating 
the petition in every county be sy stematized 
by the following piau: Make a list of every 
labor and benevolent organizition and 
farmers’ association in the county, and get 
the names of the officers and leading men in 
all these societies. Where these men are per- 
sonally unknown, get an introduction to them 
by letter or otherwise, and exulain to them 
the propcsed amendment und ask them ty 
asrist in circulating the petition, at least by 
the use of their names, and of course leave 
with them a tract. Rather tian permit of 
much delay ir seeing these men in person, 
write to them, inclosiag a copy of the head- 
ing of the petition and a tract. The work of 
seeing these parties should of course be ap- 
portioned out at the weekly meetings of the 
county or ward club, and the reports of 
progress made and conversations had will 
form an interesting and inspiring feature of 
the weekly club meetings. Endeavor at tirst 
to get one member, at least, of every locai 
assembly of the Knights of Labor, and of 
every local branch or lodge of all organizations 
of the character above referred to, to take 
a petition and circuiate it among his brother 
members—to have it in his hands especially at 
every lodge meeting. If he can start the 
petition with the names of the bell wethers 
first, as Mr. McCormick says, let him do so by 
allmeans. If they will not take hold of it, 
however, let bim go to work on the flock and 
the bell wethers will start the moment they 
see an inclination on the part of the flock to 
go along without them. Do not be discouraged 
because. men refuse to sign the petition at 
first. Tbe mere presentation of the petition 
aad the statement that farmers, mechanics 
aod merchants are signing it by the thousands 
in Texas will excite an interest in the subject 
and jead toamore eareful reading of tie 
tract which you will hand out than anything 
eise could induce. Do not bother about try- 
ing to get up public meetings. We have never 
bad one in.Houston. It is quiet face to face 
work which counts. The average man shrinks 


” 
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from being considered a crank or a hobby | 
horse rider, and you cannot get him out to 
your meetings; but if he is approached right: 
he will sign the petit:on and go to studying up 
the single tax doctrine. 

5. In circulating the petition ignore the tariff 
question. You will find high tan meno just 
as easy to convert as free traders, and you 
will tind them just as apt to work enthusi- 
astically four the proposed amendnient. 

6 The moment a local assembly of the 
Kaichts of Labor or any other organization 
can be worked up the right point, get them to 
pass 8 resolution like the following, ard then 
publish the fact in the papers, and let the 
state executive committee keep a record of it: 


Whereas, To tax the farmer, mechanic, mer- 
chant or manufacturer mure for using land 
than the speculator is taxed for holding land 
out of use is tu impose a fine upon enterprise 
and thrift; and 

Whereas, A tax on houses, improvements, 
goods and personal property is a tax on in- 
dustry, and is paid by the workingman in 
the additional cost of what he consumes; and 

Whereas, A tax on land values is a tux con 
speculation, taking for the eemmon use a 
value created by the common industry; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby cordially indorse 
the proposed constitutional amendment ex- 
empting improvemcuts ou land and personal 
property fruin taxalicn and requiring all 
direct tuxes to be levied on relative laud 
values only; and we do most heartily recom- 
mend to the next legislature of the state that’ 
said proposed amendment be submitted to the 
vote of the people. 


We are thoroughly satisfied that if this 


course which we have: recommended. should. 


be vigorously pursued the single tax issue. 


would be raised into prominence in the com- 
The opportunity should be. 
The moment the uuinber of signa- 


ing campaign. 
embriced. 
tures becomes imposing in any ivcality, local 
politicians at least will bid for the support of 
the parties who have signed the petition, and 
it many instances they can be forced to dis- 
cuss the subject. 

Theugh the question of free trade may be 
ignored, avery large proportion of the pro 
tectivunists who sien the petition will be set 
to thinking in the right direction, and thas 
they will soon become disgusted with the 
shallow arguments by which protectionist 
appar attempt to explain the cause of 

rages being higher in America than in Eng- 
land. H. F. Rive, 

L. L. Beacg, 
J. B. COCHRAN, 
Executive Committee Texas Branch National 
Tax Reform Association. 


A Michigan Petition. 


S. G. Howe of Detroit has prepared the fol- 
lowing petition, to which he is getting signa- 
tures. Mr. Howe sazys he will furnish petition 
heads or electroty pes to those who wish them 
atcost. In sending usthis form of petition 
Mr. Howe says: 

Please state to all sympathizers in this state 
that they can eel. petitions ready for signa- 
tures, With space for seventy-five to one hun- 
Gred names, by addressing me and inciosing 
five cents in stamps lo cover postage ex- 
penses, IT expect next week to commeuee a 
eanvass of the business men of this city for 

signatures on my petition, and shall keep at 

it until I get their signatures or their refusal, 
and lam~ hopeful uf getting a majority of 
our business names on the petition. I am 
geettiow these petitions up atmy own expense, 
and if there are any friends or Nicodemuses 
desirous of helping me out on them, such aid 
will be thankfully received aud acknuw!- 
edged. 

This is the form of his petition: 


THE SINGLE TAX—WHAT IS ITS ek 
SIGN¢ ‘ 


The Apvropriation of Land Vatnes for Pubs 


PTET « 


lic lusicad of Private Uses. “" ae 


IT WILL BE JUSTICE EXEMPLIFIED. 
IN WUAT Way? 


1. By showing tbat labor is necessary, hon 
erable, worthy ‘of and entitled toa a just share 
of ae own ereation. 

2. By showing that an omnipotent God has 

nated a field for labor, wa: laberer for the 
field, and designed that each should come te- 
xether Without obstruction. 

Ky showing that labor successfully ein- 
bloved in God's creat vineyard is capable of 
producing a iarge surplus over his (the labor- 
er’s) needs fer consumption. 

4. By showing that unrestricted production 
and exchange will give the laberer the full 
fruits of his toil. 

5. By showing that all productive labor 
a colleetive value independent of its 
direct returns. 

6. By showing: that this collective value, 
ealled land value, being a society value, it of 
right belongs to society. 

7 By showing that when taken by society, 
its creatur, fur its society expenses, no other 
forms of taxation will be necessary, ‘hence ube 
term “sinele tax.” 


WHAT WILL BE !TS EFFECTS? 


1. It wili relieve trade and industry of 
many artiticial burdens and taxes that now 
uppress them. 

2. It will open up all unused vatural oppor- 
tunities, and so vive all who desire it a 
chance to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows, without an unnecessary waste of 
perspiration. 

& Removing the burden of taxation from 
production and exchange, it will largely in- 
crease the possibilities of consumption, theres 
by largely increasing trade and its compensi} 
tion. | 
24. By absorbing only a universally created 

“dlae no injustice Wil be doue. 

5. Ii wiil liberate the land, forests and 
raipes frum the grasp of obstructive monopely 
by taxing them tutu use, 

“6. It, being the embodiment of equity and 
justice, must of necessity be right, aud being 
richt will prevail; su lend it your aid and 
nume. 


Petition to the honorable members of the legis- 
luture of the state of Michigan: 

We, the undersizned, citizens of the state 
of Michigan, withom regard to party dis- 
tins ‘ious, petition your honurable budy to so 
amend the tax laws as La exempt frora taxa: 
tion the labor, industry and enterprise cf 

residents of this state, and we pray tuut the 
following amendments to the tax law may be 
adopted: 

Section L. That all improvements on land 
aud all personal property shall be exempt 
from taxation. 

Sec. 2 That a direct tax shall be levied on 
relative laud values only; that the word int 
provemcut, us bercin used, shall be construed 
Lo inciude any product obtuined by tbe appli- 
cation to land of human industr Vv, such as the 
breaking up of wild sod, clearing and reduc- 
ing it to cultivation, as W ethas the construc 
tion of buildings aud fences, setting out trees 
apd shrubs and all forms of ornamentation. 

Sec. 3. Thata reassessinent of vaiues shall 
be made between July 1 and Oct. 31 of the 
four.h (4th) and niuth (9th) year of each de- 
cade, said assessment to take effect on Jan. 1 
of the first (ist) end fifth th) year of 
decade, making an assessine nb occur once 
each five years. 

Sec. 4. That the rates of assessment shall be 
commensurate with the requirements of gov- 
ernmeat for revenue up io the full rental 
values of land oad ce 

Petition No. Solicited by : 


NO. NAME. ADDRESs. OCCUPATION. 


Reductio ad Absurdum. 
London Democrat. 

What funny people be these protectionists! 
Emigration is the cure for poverty, say they, 
and the taxation of fore izn corn will be a 
stimulus to home producticn. That is to say, 
send people away from growing corn at home 
to grow it in other countries, and theo pro- 
hibit them from sending it here, where it 

might bave been grown bad they not been 
sent away 


each 


| Georke, and so are 


THE QUESTION OF POLICY. 


A Correspondence Between Dr. Houghton 
ef Cincinnati and L. P. Custer ef indiane 
apolis. 
No. 259 WaLNur STREET, 
CIncINNaTI, July 15, 1888. 
L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, Ind.—My Dear 
Sir: Twice I bave been in Indianapoiis since 
May 1, and both times was unable to see you. 
The time is near when the active campaign 
work will be begun in your state and 1lam 
anxious to know how you stand ia the matter. 
It seems almost criminal that our forces 
have been divided, yet the division is so one 
sided that ultimately no harm will result. 
United action this fal! wouid most certainly 
have !eft us after election the political beir of 
the dissatisfied and disorganized remnants of 
the republican, unioa labor, greenback and 
prohibition parties; as it is we are being 
taunted by thuse who should now be with us 
that we are so insignificant that it is impolitic 
to stand together. Truth is never insignifi- 


cant. Hoping to hear from you soon 1 am, 
yours truly, A. 5. HouGcutTowx. 


1. 
Nationa, Comsarrer UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


q. 


InpranAPouis, Ind., July 19, 1888. 
ALFRED 5S. Hovucnaton—Dear Sir and 
Friend: Yours of July 15 to hand and con- 
tents carefully considered. My position was 
substantially and ciearly set forth in Tue 
StanDanxp of scme weeks ago; but I presume 
you have not been reading that paper or 


.you would not huve taken the trouble to 


write me. However, I am giad you did so, 
as it gives me the opportunity to assure you 
and the friends of our fuith, as to political 
methods, that while I cannot agree with you 
have the utmost confidence in your integ- 
rity and earnestness of spirit, and appeal to 
you for the same magnanimity of feeling 
toward those you deem as outside of the pale 
of your political recognition at this time. I 
shall take the liberty, and consider it nota 
breach of faith, to forward your communi- 
eation with a copy of thisto THe Stranparp 
for publication, hoping thereby to at least in 
some Measure enter as a factor into bringing 
about thav to-be-desired feeling of amity 
within the ranks of the believers in our 
great actuating principle. 

T accord you the undoubted right to follow 
the inclination of your judgement, and I hope 
you are fraternally euduwed with the same 
spirit toward us, and that when the web and 
woof of this political battle thatis now raging 
has been untangled you and your friends 
wil again range yourselves with those you 
now feel are not with you, and the husts thus 
united can certainly march to ultimate vic- 
tory. A division as to method does nut neces- 
surily entail a division as to principle, and as 
both factions are certainly jiu hurmony on the 
most vital question, I feel certain that we 
enn all meet on common ground after the 
preseut unpleasantuess is settled and renew 
pledges of fuith and exchauge fraterna! 
greetings, as if nothing bad eccurred to mar 
the pleasures of the “new crusade.” 

Referring to the third paragraph of your let- 
ter, Iwill say that it was certainly unfortunate, 
but not criminal. J bave charity enough to 
believe thut honesty and integrity has” heen 
tbe guiding spirit, und I also have faith to 
believe that it wus brought abeut by that an- 
seen power Wich guides sand shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we muy, and that it will 
in’ the end prove good. “Goud moves in a 
mysterivus Way bis wonders tu perform.” 

As to the division being one sided, Iam 


_econstraiued to think that the one sideduess is 


not with you, fer obvious reasons. In this 
city all the members of our leavue are in 
sympathy with the stand: taken by Mr. 
alf others who are in any 
way inclined toward the single tax, with a 
few exceptions, whu will vote with the repub- 
licans because of state pride or persuna!- 
friendship for Mr. Harrison. With one or 
two exceptions the members of our league, 

myself included, bave been republicans, and 
are going to vote for Mr. © Cleveland this yeur, 
not becuuse Mr. George is, but because in our 
judement it is the only reasonable step to be 
taken at this time. 

If the action which you are now intent upon 
bad been persisted in without division in the 
ranks, Lam fully convinced it would kave re- 
sulted in making of us the scapezuuts of both 
old parties, and possibly have beeu the means 
of returning te power the corrupi republican 
wuchine; and by the lavish use of funds at 
their command they could intrenck tbhem- 
selves for years, While the detnocrats would 
unduubtedly be able tu keep the rank and file 
of their party intact out of power indelinitely, 
as they did for twenty-four years prior to 34. 
Tam convinced that the great body of the pro- 
gressive pecple are withthe republican party. 
I believe if that organization is hopelessly 
defeated this year, the power of the machine 
will be overthrown and from tbe diserganuized 
elemeuts retnuining a uew and powerful 
orgnaizution Will be formed that will face the 
demverats in ‘82 with refurnis far trauscend- 
ing anything now contemplated by democratic 
leaders, and which will sweep them from 
power, because, in my opiniun, that party wiil 
in its turn become the champion of corpor- 
ate weulth and monupely. This year they 
are forced to take sides With the people. Their 
standard bearer rose above the machine and 
is greater than bis party. He was not the. 
choice of the machine demucracy by any 
means, but in “92 he will be out. of .the way, 
and then the machine will be enabled to make 
a choice, and I venture to say that choice will 
fall upon a man antagonistic to the best in- 
terest of the people. This year Cleveland 
with bis hosts are moving our way, and are 
certainly educating the masses betterthan we 


eould, even if itis not intended. We should 


go with them while on our road, and go right 
ahead when they leave us. With the atmost 
kindness and fraternal feeting, I remain, 
vours, ete, L. P. Custer, - 


A Wool Grower’s Experience. 


Hartrorp, Kansas, July 17.—In 1875 T left 
Ohio fur Kansas with intentions of engaging 
iu sheep growing. I built a house and sheep 
barn on the broad praines, one mile frum the 
nearest settler. After learning that wool 
had sold in Kansas at thirty-two to thirty- 
three cents in 1875, and after talkiug about 
the wool prospects to the sheep men who de- 
cided that weol would hold to thirty to thirtys 
two cents, I decided to buy my ewes with 
wool on and-get the benefit of lambs. Esti- 
mating at Jeast five pounds of wool per bead, 
at thirty cents per pound, and four lambs to 
five ewes at $2.50 each, I thought it would be 
more profitable to pay $> per head for ewes 
there than to wait until fall aud pay $3.50 per 
head. The tariff on wool I then understood 
was sixteen cents per pound. I was in a pro- 
tveted industry aud felt safe, though LE was 
young, inexperienced, and had much to learn. 
Now for results. The sheep clipped five and 
a haif pounds per bead, fine merino wooi 
(sheep bought in Washington county, Pa.), 
and I was offered thirteeu cents per pouad. 
I beld it five months and sold it for eighteen 
cents per pound. 

The tariff on woo., valued at thirty cents or 
less, is ten cents per pound. Yet our wool 
growers here have been selling their wool for 
for twelve to thirteen and a haif cents for 
the last few years. Why is this? 

It may be like the hide busimess. Thirty 
years ago a farmer could take a beef hide to 


a tannery and go back in a year and get one- 
half of it well oak tanned. When the same 


farmer now takes a beef hide to market he ! 


cannot get a twoinch strip the length of the 
hide. Who gets the balance? Not the man. 
who carries the hide, certainly, or he would 
be eating more beefsteak and would get more 
for our cattle. There are one bundred thon- 
sand veters in Kansas that can remember 
when they could take a beef bide te market 
and get x first-class pair of buots. Now he 
may tuke five good beef hides to market and 
cao get a third-class pair of boots. What is 
wreng? Over one hundred and fifty tbhou- 
sand voters in Kansas know what is wrong, 
and if they will only throw down party 
prejudice, they can right it. 

A farmer came into the store here last Sat- 
urday and asked for one dollar’s worth of 
sugar. 

“Huw many pounds of granulated 
do we get now for a dollar?? he asked. 

“Eleven pounds,” was the answer. 
years ago we cave fifteen.) 

“What is the matter?’ he exclaimed. 

I told him it wasthe best we could do. He 
got forty cents’ worth of sugar and sixty 
cents’ worth of tax. 

If the trust squeezes it down two pounds 
more, this state will go democratic. 

R. T. SNEDIKER. 


sugar 


(Two 


THE CHEROKEE NATION. 


Viitra, Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter.—We 
people of the Cherokee nation are among the 
heaviest taxed people on the globe. No citi- 
zen of the United States or anywhere else is | 
allowed to go into or transact any mercantile 
business here unless he is a citizen of the 
Cherokee naticn, either native boro or by 
adoption. Conscquently, as there is nO com- 
petition, our merchants charge us all of 
twenty-five per cent more for the goods we 
purchase of them than what we can buy them 
for in the states. Now if we add. the forty- 
seven per ceut tarilf we pay a tax of seventy- 
two per cent. 

But that is not all. Weget $96 per annum in- 
terest on our invested funds held by the United 
States goverument. We get from a cattle 
syndicate $100,000 yearly for grazing privi- 
leces on what is known as the Cherokee out- 
let, consisting of 6,000,000 acres. We also 
get $15,000 yearly for perpits; We tax each. 
inan for the privilege of cominy here to labur, 
fifty cents a month But as he has become 
used to taxation in the states he does nut com- 
plain. For mining coal and other. minerals 
we get some more revenue, the amount of 
which is not known to me; but as we are not 
enterprising or urcogressive ip does not umount 
to much. In short, estimating our inecme 
from all sources and dividing by the nuinber 
of inhabitants, we would have about $11 per 
head; but it takes It all to carry on cur litle 
extruvagant sham of a government Now 
nudd that on to the seventy-two per cent and 
you will see my statement is uearly correct. 
Yet the people here are are continualiy boast- 
iug that they pay no tax. They are taught 
to believe thut by the Indian politicians who 
live aud fatten on the people’s ignvurance. 
You see, we are getting civilized very fast, for 
we send delegates to Washington to guard 
our interests, and they catch on to all the 
tricks of your politicul shysters or prutec- 
ticnists.. They come back. here with a full 
knowledge of how to dupe us. Isay us, for I 
um adopted by marriage, and consequently 
am un Indian by law, but one who dont sce 
things in the same Hight as the bona tide In- 
dians de. 

lam arerular reader. oF: THE STANDARD. 
If vou will seud me a few sample copies and 
sume plain factsin pamphlet form, I will dis- 
tribute them where they will ae: ule most 
good, re 

It may seem strange to oeople'i in the states: 
that all of us white. men Who are citizens of 
the Indian territory are deprived: of ‘the 
rights of suffrage in the states, notwithstand- 
ing we are subject to the laws und courts of 
the United States. If we had our sulfrages 
it would certainly be to the benefit of Grover 
Cleveland, as weare near ly all demucrats. 
-As for myself Lhuve been a free trader all 
my life. I hope we wilf have four years more 
of democratic rule, and by that. time tbe 
single tax party will be their successors. I 
think you could convert the cattle men to free 
trade were you fo show them that owing to 
the policy of restriction we have lost cur cat- 
tle trade with Europe, and as evidence show 
them that all the retrigerating ships that sailed 
from Boston, New York and Baltimore loaded 
down with our beef a few years ago, now 
sail from the ports of the Argentine Republic, 
where there is no forty-seven per cent tanif. 
Tell these cattle men that shippers there do 
uot have to give one-half. of their carvo for 
the privilege of selling the other. balf; ex- 
piain how itis that a few years ago un aver- 
uge steer Was worth about $55, whereas the 
saine kind of a steer now ds not. worth £20. 

How long will: this-thing last? When will 
all the different labor organizations join their 
effurts and see as they cuchtte see, and vote 
us they. ought to vote! It is strange to me 


that puor peuple should stupidly keep bark- 


ing up the Wrong tree. Tnouas Howie. 


Draw backs Aguin. 


Brooxnxy, E -D.—Our friend 8. T: Tavlor 
of. Portland, Me., is -scemiugly | tween the 
devil of the tariff and the deep sea of the 
drawback. Inhis Jetter ia Tae Sranparp of 


July 7-he confused the matter: intu a wish for. 


‘the repeal of the drawback. Is it not just 
possible that (horrible thought!) the present 


‘‘prosperous condition of the country” under 


“the republican tari! may have been brought 


about by the democratic drawback, which ‘de- 
He will remeniber that the 


stroys the tariff.” 
drawback laws came after the Pittsburg riots 
and the tramp laws, being a compromise be- 
tween two sets of tinkering robbers, just the 


sameas all our ‘tariff laws-bave™ been fer: 
“Wool, coal, iron and sech mo: nopolies 


yeurs. 
have agreed 66 be robbed a iittié that they ia 
turn might rob much. Seeing that the Chinese 


tariff wall prevented exports they decide 2 


havea toll gute, and it works in this way: 
Toe Standard oi) company, for instance, saved 
thousands of dollars through the drawback, 
white the smal! refiner saves comparatively 
little or none, because the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the drawback on a smuil shipment is only 
a little less than the difflicuity of getting the 
drawback on a very large shiyanent.. For ex- 
ample, I know of a small refiner. who @x- 
ported small lots of 100 cases last year, when, 


as Lam informed, the Standard oi company. 


exported $3,000 cases in one lot. Although in 
beth cases the drawback was the same, 
namely, ainety per cent, littie benefit was left 
to the small exporter after makisg deduction 
fer the difficulty of obtaining the drawback. 
The advantage to the two was, therefore, 
very unequal. It is difficult. to see bow this 
“protects” the small man, and» with him his 
employes. 

If Mr. Taylor would trade some of his logic 
for some political economy he would soon see 
the benefits of tree trade, with the single tax 
looming up behind. 

Iwas prophetic when I said that Mr. Jar- 


rett had better not be allowed to run. loose. 
If he had been sent to England to get steel 


rail figuregthut senate comniittce weuld nut 
have captured him and forced bim to admit 
that it was not the tariff bu: labor unions. that 


kept up the wages of iron and steel workers. 
FrepD. J. DEVERALL, 


801 Bedford avenue. 


} 
| 
| 
: 


the 


Connon sense revision of 


wil belpto keep ‘the wol 
Therefore they ure falling in. ine and work- 


“tteag 


“number was 1,647,.at 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


The republicans of the northwest are very 
decidedly in favor of tariff reform, but they 
are very far removed frem being free. 
traclers.—[Minnexpulis Evening Journal (Rep) 

Is any one foohsh enouch to think that the. 
manufacturers would countenance the repub-. 
Hean party in puiting raw. silk back on the 
list of dutiable articles?—[Northampton, Mass, 
Journal. 


Whether the tariff petocats win in this 
year’s campaign or not, the daysof excessive 
protection are numbered. ALL the. forces. ef 
madern progress and of national develep- 
ment are on their side.—f{Boston Post. 

That protection may increase the profits ef 
the manufacturer is plain, but how can it in- 
creuse Wages’ It raises the prices of com- 

nodities, but how does that benefit Iabort 
Labor is the consumer.—[Day ton, O., Work» 
man. : 

By voting against the free wool clause Mr. 
Sowden is getting himseif in preparation for 

2 republic: in nomination for congress in the . 
Berks-Lehizh district. But he may find thag 
men, not sheep, de the voting in thas district, 
—[Philudelphia Record. : 

The employer gets protection from the gov- | 
ernment, while the labourer must take care of: 
himself and compete with his: fellow laborer. 
The protective tux destroys. competition tor 
the manufacturer, but ancrexses it for the, 


Jaborer.—{Buena Vist a, Coi., Democrat. 


During the past. fifteen. yeurs wages have 
been. continually falling, and yet we have’ 
been living ali this time under a bigh protect- 
ive tari, so that any thinking man must see 
that the tariff could oot, or has oot, saved him 
from a eut duw a.—fLewiston, Me., Labor Ad 
vueate. « 

_Henry George is charged with being a vis- 
ionary reformer, but seems to pursue am emi- 
nently practical course with regard: to sus-_ 
taining nis turiil views, now that opportunity 
occurs. Reformers in all ages have beer re- 
garded as. visiubaries.—[Muskegon, Mich, 
Business Gazette. 

Protection does not make food cheap. The 
farmers are the food producers, and protec- 
tiun adds to the cost of nearly everything the 
farmer bus to buy. Protection does oot ine 
crease wages, because the laborer contends | 
with all comers in the open marketin the sale 
of bis tubor.—{Buena Vista, Col., Democrat. 


The democrats’.won’t. make a mistake: 
Their candidate for congress will be one whe 
isin full sympathy with the administration: 

and the St. Louis platform, who will be a 
credit. to the district: and an honur to his 
party. The district. has no more use for nen: 
eounmittal useless sHeks 7[Tolede Herald and 
Times. . 

Tariff dees not regulate wages. Supply. 
and demand only-can affect wage workers. : 
A protectionist or a free trader ‘will get his. 
labor where he can zet it the cheapest. Why 
then should. w orkingmen fear areduction of 
wages under 2 reduction of turiff duties, or 
even under absolute free trade —Dayten, O., 
Workmar. ‘ 

We defy any organ of Brarecuon ta Cedar, 
the state of Nebraska, or the United States, 
te contradict our statement that laborers en- 
gaged in our protected industries are the 
lowest paid luborers. in the country to-day; 
and following this up, we also assert thas the 
mure hie y protected i is the industry the less 
are the wages of the faborers engaged. im it. 
—(Cedar County, Web., Nowpareil. 


The vote of the democrats in the house on 
the free wool clause of the Mulls bill is. the 
‘long step toward free trade” which the 
president urged the. demacracy to take in his 
Inessage ab the opening of the cougressional 
Sessiot, and which Heary. George accepted as 
a sufficient reasun for leaving “the particular. 
tbranck of the labor party wi th which he had 
theretufore beea. idenuilied. caer! Brooklyn Stand-- 
ard-Union (Rep). 

Under a low baritr ‘the: oceans were once 
covered by American ships manned by Ameri- pte 
Can. crews aod liden with American products. _ 
They entered almost: every known port in: 
the World, aud-either suid their cargues for . 
coid or advantageously. exchanzed, them for 
the products ie other countries. This was: > 
the golden ave of. prusperity: tu ihe Amevican 
furtier. Murtgaged forms were aimest uo-- 

knewa, A protective tari® as enriched mo- 
nopelists and impoverisied farmers, — aad. 

hifted the carryiny trade to ‘British: ships.— 
[Si Paul, Nev., Press, - 


Thus far the public ioecnutahae only heard 
from the corspictivus men who change politi- 

cal purtoers iu the coming dance. It is only 
the vestibule aud parfor trains which have 
been reported, but tue pravel trains will come 
alung by aud by with tue rugeed workingmen 
of the land, und as they shall zo. se will go 
the evuntry recurdless of ail the tricks, de- 
bauchery and expenditure of political teaders. 
They will come with banners declaring for. 
honest protection to the wages of labur; for 
the removal of taxes upon the necessaries of 
life; for cheaper raw nateriuis to raultiply 
labor, aud aguinst atl monopolies, trusts and 


“combines to oppress consumers.— Vamestowa, 


N.Y. Standard. F 
The attempt made in the senate to lug in- 


creased shipping subsidies into an apprepri- . - 


ation bill upon the empty pretense of ouilding 
up American commerce and in the shape of 


payment for carrying the mails has met with 
the svuring it deserves. There is nut. a phase 


of the subsidy questiva that shows American 


commerce can be stimulated ia this artificial 
manner. The experience of forty years has 
demoustrated thai it aot only fails, but thas 
it is the fruitful source of buedle and uribery. 
American cemmerce will. nat: be stimulated 
and the American flag will not be restored to 
the seas until Americaus are aliowed to bay 
vessels where they please and not be forced - 


rey. 


to pay three or four prices. {Chicago Trioane 


(Rep). - 


There seems to be more unity among the 


farmers and taborers.of the northwest ab the 


present time thun has been shown for many 
years. They, as a rule, are in faver of a 
the tariff in sucha 
Away that will protect thelr luterests, and ao 
amount of blarney can make them. believe 
that tuking the tix from. whisky, tubacco and 


the balance of the iuterual revenue, which is 
about the ouly 


vay othe: MGnGpy tists are 
reached at all, and putting it upon the real - 
nucessiuies. of life as ueeded. by the masses 
from their doors, 


ig for self, home, cuUunLry, Cummion, sense 
anu Yeveland.—[West Lia Eros, Mich. Co- 
aper ator. : 
Notaing bat Fiats and Wenemene Barracks 
far New Yortk’s Pour. 


The number ef :buildings projected during. 
the first six months of I886 in New York city 
was 2 2.353; the average estimated cost of each 
building was $13,118. Io the first six months 
of L887 there: were: 2,928 projected. burlldings, 
average estimared east of $16,187 per 
In the first six months of 1858 the 
an-average estimated 
cost of 315,496 per building. Estimating the 
average value of lots on which these build- 
iugs were. erected, at 37,000 each, we have 
the value of each building and lot, as fillows? 
Iss6, $20,118;  I8S7, $23,187. 1S8e, $22,496. 
These buildings were almost all tenements, 
flats, Ww arehouses ‘and expensive private 
dwellings, 


buiiding. 


For a Single Tax Pictorial Diagram. 

Louis Lesauluver of Red Bud, UL, asks Tas 
STANDARD to call upon its renders for sugges- 
‘tions. fura pictoria! diagram contrasting our 
present system of taxation with the proposed 
single tax system. He thinks it would be of aid 
in teaching the truth, just as a picture of a 
mocintain would be of advantage to. aay one 
trying to explain what a mountain was like to 
another who had never seen a muuntain.. He 
is willing to coutribute $5 asa premium for 
the best design and $10 toward the expense: 
of reproducing the design i in ae best possible a 
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@QE OLTY OF SINGLE TAX FREE 
TRADERS. 


‘Though both puarties are expressing 
great confidence in the success of their 
wespective candidates, the canvass has not 
yet reached that stage which justifies con- 
dent predictions by cool observers. The 
ehances at the bezinning were undoubt- 
edly in favor of Mr. Cleveland's re-election 
by larger majorities than he received in 
188% He has given the country an ad- 
ministration that has been, on the whole, 
wise. clean and patriotic. Considering the 
tremendous pressure and the established 
precedents that he has had to resist, he 
bees succeeded remarkably in maintaining 
his pledges in belialf of civil service re- 
form. That he has occasionally blun- 
dered in this and other matters is not to 
be wondered at by those who do not im- 
agive that presidents are endowed with 
fafallibility. Of course, Mr. Cleveland 
has been abused by disgruntled demo- 
crats and savagely assailed by his farty 
Opponents; but it is a notable fact that 
gone of the assaults upon him have been 
guch as to excite interest among those 
who would not. have opposed his re-elec- 
tien had no such assaults been made. 
Taking the country us a whole, the popu- 

lar verdict is that Mr. Cleveland has made 
‘@ very good president, and the natural 
@isposition among those not influenced 
against him by party prejudice isto give 
him another term. 

Furthermore, the whole power of the 
federal officeholders was thrown against 
the election of Mr. Cleveland four years 
ago. whereas this vear their influence will 
be neutralized or turned the other way. 
Again, there is always a considerable body 
of woters who deem changes undesirable 
and vote to sustain the party in power and 
who will vote against a change this vear. 
Last, and by no means least, there existed 
four years ago an honest dread among 
thousands of voters of some ill-defined 
calamity that might fail upon the country 
if the democratic party should obtain con- 
trol of the federal government. Tit bug- 
aboo has been effectually siain by the four 
years of democratic rule and it cannot be 
resurrected inthiscampaign. Under these 
Circumstances, were there no great princi- 
‘ple at stake, the democratic party might 
enter the present canvass confident that 
with reasonalile activity it could obtain by 
imcreased majorities all the electoral votes 
% received four vears ago, with a fair 
chance of adding to the number. 

But, fortunately for the country, a great 
principle has been brought into the pres- 
ent canvass. Too much credit can hardly 
be awarded to President Cleveland for the 


‘4 @ourage, patriotism and statesmanship he 


@isplayed in forcing the tariff question to 
the front at atime when it had become 
e@ertair that he would be once more his 
party’s candidate for the presidency. 

courace of the president was not 
equaled by the St. Louis convention, but, 
however haltingly, that body did indorse 
the message, and now witha loss of but 
five deserters the democratic party in 
the house of represeniatives has passed 
the Mills bill, so that the party is in 
every conceivable way committed to the 
policy of tariff reduction and reform. 
Whatever has been lacking in democratic 
action toward making the issue clear and 
@efinite bas been supplied by the repub- 
Bean platform favoring a Chinese wall of 
exclusion against all good things offered 
ws in exchange for our products by any of 
the nations of the world. But, now that 
this great issue has come into the canvass, 
the considerations already mentioned as 
working for democratic success cannot any 
_ donger be regarded as alone sufficient to 
@esure such success. They will still have 
weight, but the party must now stand or 
fall on the tariff? question. That it ought 
to win in such a contest a vastly greater 
@riumph than would otherwise have been 
possible is certain. That it can win such 
ateiumph [have no doubt. Whether or 
pot it will adopt the course it must adopt 
toenable it to carry the pivotal state of 
New York is yet an open question. 

Tomy mind it seems clear that what- 
ever effective work has been done since 
the two great parties placed their candi- 
@ates in the field as been done by or for 
the republicans. Phis city and state have 
been flooded with tracis and documents 
ingeniously designed to mislead wage 
earners into a belief that the democratic 
policy ic one that will reduce wages every- 
where and throw many men out of work. 
¥ am informed that the same work is 
going on in Connecticut and New Jersey 
@s Vigorously as in New York. That it is 
eBective work thus far J have no doubt, 
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and the democratic party will find it 
fatally effective if something is not done 
to counteract it. 

Of course, I know, as do all the readers 
of THe StaxDarp, that a really wonderful 
revolution has been accomplished in the 
opinions of the workingmen with whom 
we have been politically affiliated for the 
past two campaigns; but I am also aware 
of the fact that even in 1886 we never got 
the votes of the majority of wage earners, 
while the result in 1887 showed that proba- 
bly not more than half of those who voted 
with us in 1886 had a coniplete compre- 
hension of tbe principles they then sup- 
ported. The large remainder of wage 
earners are still subject to the same in- 
fluences that existed before the campaign 
of 1886. Some of them are, through pre- 
judice or conviction, af@liated with the 
republican: and some with the democratic 
party, and these men will support those 
parties now, as they have done in the past. 
Another and very considerable section 
will swing this way or that in accord with 
what they feel to be the interests of 
“labor” in this contest. For years all of 
these men have heard it asserted that a 
high tariff is designed to maintain higher 
wages than would otherwise be paid in 
the United States. The republicans have 
dinned this into their ears in seuson and 
out of season, while most democrats 
have acquiesced in the declaration, 
openly or tacitly. For some time 
past bitter experience and the awakening 
of intelligence by the labor agitation have 
caused an ever increasing number of wage 
workers to question whether they get any 
share in the advantages that the manu- 
facturers derive from protection; and 
latterly the trend of opinion among men 
actively engaged in the labor movement 
has been toward the conclusion that the 
wage workers do not derive any benefit 
from the tariff. Still there is a large num- 
ber who are yet under the old delusion. 
The republicans apparently understand 
the situation more ciearly than the demo- 
crats, and though they still laud protection 
asascheme for increasing the wages of 
labor, they skillfully meet the new develop- 
ment of opivion among workingmen by 
exciting their fears. Substantially they 
say to such men, “Suppose it is true that 
your bosses do not give you any more than 
they can’t heip of the profits that they de- 
rive from the tariff; will you be any better 
off if a reduction of duties causes tiem to 
shut down their mills and throw you out of 
work?” This is a bugaboo that will be 
twice as effective in this campaign as was 
the assumption of the rebel debt lie four 
years ago. Icanuot otherwise moreclearly 
express my Views as to the situation than 
by guoting the following from THE STAND- 
ARD of June 16: 


The democratic leaders may rest assured of 
one thing, and that is tha: they cannot olind 
anybody else by shutting ticir owu eyes to 
this situation. Above all they cannot foul 
workingmen. Republican papers and speakers 
can be depended on to prevent the success o: 
any such attempt. If protection is a good 
thing for labor, ikea the reduction of protect- 
ive duties isa baud thing for labor. If pro- 
tection keeps up wages, then the democratic 
party has attempted to deliver a blow at 
wuge Workers, and it must expect the wage 
NOrKers to bit back. All concerned may as 
well accept it as certain that this year tbe 
beliey ers in pretection are guluy to vote for 
the purty that preposes to give them protec- 
tion, to give ubera plenty ut it, and to give it 
cuntinucusly. 

The demvucratic party is not the friend of 
the protective policy. It has declared itself 
as oppesed to protection because pretecticu 
taxes the whole people to give to a favored 
few the advantages of monopuly. In assum- 
ing this positiun the demvucratic party really 
entities liseli to the support of tle working- 
mien, and it ought to tell thein so and show 
them the fallacy of  protectivnist clanns. 
American workinemen have been delude 
into a belief in the protective theory as mach 
by demucratic cowardice as by the interested 
advocacy of protected mouopulists. Ibis nuw 
“sood politics,” even if nothing else, to putan 
end to this ruluous policy. Let the democratic 
party now set about showing workingmen 
that protection dvcs not protect them, or 
ceuse to expect their votes, 

I wish I could drive the truths thus set 
forth into the heads of democratic lead- 
ers, and especially convince them of the 
uselessness of their protests that they do 
not favor free trade. Strange as it may 
scem to them, that protest is irrelevant. 
So long as workingmen are allowed to be- 
lieve thata protective tariff assures them 
wages higher than they would otherwise 
receive, they will just as surely oppose a 
party that proposes to reduce the tariff 
seven per cent as they would one that 
proposed to abolish it altogether. They 
must be shown that protection does not 
benefit them, and this can only be done by 
a line of argument that is equally good 
in behalf of free trade. 

But whatever may be the democratic 
policy elsewhere, I see little or no hope 
that it will be what it ought to be in the 
state of New York. The machine poli- 
licians who dominated the last state con- 
vention. and caused it to put forth a cow- 
ardly and uncertain utterance on the tariff 
question at a most critical time, are likely 
to control the management and direct the 
policy of the democratic party in the can- 
vass in this city and state. A campaign 
conducted cn the lines laid down by these 
men cannot succeed in bringing the 
thoughtful and independent workingmen 
of New York to the suppert of Cleveland 
and Thurman. 


But whatever may be the course of the 
democratic leaders in this city, the duty of 
the single tax free traders is clear. They 
should undertake, of their own accord, the 
duty that the democratic leaders appear 
likely to shirk. They have just as much 
reason to desire Mr. Cleveland’s election as 
have those who support him only because 
he is the democratic candidate. The single 
tax advocates are under no delusions con- 
cerning the situation. They understand 


fully that the democratic party is nota 


free trade party, and that it was never 
committed any further in this direction 
than to a tariff for revenue only. But they 
see that it has turned again toward its old 
traditions and taken a step toward freer 
trade, and they know that it is only through 
the gradual freeing of trade that trade can 
at last be made really free. They see 
clearly tbat with a tariff for revenue only 
once established, and the protective de- 
lusion dispelled by experience, the question 
of removing all taxes from the products of 
industry must come up in such fashion 
that it can never again be shirked or side 
tracked. That question will then be forced 
on public attention with no powerful in- 
terests, except those of the land monopo- 
lists, arrayed against the effort to secure a 
reasonable and just system of taxation for 
the support of all our various interdepen- 
dent forms of government. Hence, with 
no illusions as to democratic sentiment or 
policy and with no affection for the local 
democratic machines, the single tax free 

traders of this city and state can engage 
ay earnest enthusiasm in the support of 
the democratic electoral ticket. 

They will labor under no difficulty in 
meeting the misleading arguments ad- 
dressed to wage earners by the protected 
monopolists, and they understand the 
exact line of argument necessary to meet 
such pleas, They will be under no neces- 
sity of misrepresenting the attitude of the 
democratic party in order to justify their 


| support of Mr. Cleveland, but while publicly 


rebuking the cowardice which prompts its 
local managers to attempt to run away 
from the real issue in this campaign, they 
can ask the thinking workmen of New 
York to support him as the leader of a 
movement toward freer trade. 

In a leiter written to Tue STANDARD 
some months ago I expressed the hope 
that those of us who felt impelled to with- 
draw fromthe united labor party witha 
view to supporting Mr. Cleveland on the 
issue raised by his tariff reform message, 
would find some meuns of still acting to- 
gether. What then seemed to me merely 
desirable now appears to be an absolute 
necessity. We cannot support Mr. Cleve- 
land on the ground that he is almost as 
good a protectionist as Mr. Harrison, for 
if we believed that we should not support 
him at all. We propose to support him 
on precisely opposite grounds and we pro- 
pose to assure to him many thousands of 
votes that he woulce not otherwise get. 
These considerations alone would make it 
desirable that we should have a separate 
organization of our own for work in this 
canvass, but the failure of the democratic 
leaders and newspapers to do anything 
effective toward refuting the specious 
arguments and positive falsehoods ad- 
dressed to workingmen by the republicans 
render it absoiutely necessary that we 
should organize to save Mr. Cleveland 
from defeat. The arguments necessary to 
his sueeess cannot be addressed to New 
York workingmen from the democratic 
stump this year, and if such arguments 
re to be made at all they must be made 
from platforms under our own control, by 
speakers for whose utterances the demo- 
ratic bosses will have no responsibility, 
and who in turn will assume no possible 
obligation to be guided by those bosses. 
What I once suggested as a mere means. 
for maintuining pleasant associations I 
now earnestly urge in the interest of our 
cause, and as a step essential to the re- 
election of Mr. Cleveland to the presidency. 

Wx. T. CROASDALE, 

New York, July 25, 1888. 


OUR CONGRESSMEN AND THE TARIYE. 
The state of New York furnished three 
of the four so-caiied democratic votes that 
were cast against the Mills bill. One of 
the members thus voting is Truman Adam 
Merriman of this city. Mr. Merriman is 
now serving his second term as a repre- 
sentative of the Eleventh congressional dis- 
trict, which embraces the Thirteenth, Fif- 
teenth and Seventeenth assembly districts, 
and extends along the North river from 
West Sixteenth to West Fifty-second 
streets. Its eastern boundarv is Seventh 
avenue, except for the blocks between 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fifth streets, 
where it extends eastward to Sixth avenue. 
Mr. Merriman had a walk over at the last 
election, but, if he is renominated, a strong 
effort ought to be made this year to defeat 
him. He is employed on the Sun, and | 
appears to have voted to represent the 
tari views of that journal rather than 
those of the democrats of his district. On 
the mavoralty vote in 1886 the united 
jabor party carried this district, the vote 
being George 10,986, Hewitt 10,530 and 
Roosevelt 9,423. Last year the vote for 
secretary of state stood, democratic 13,291, 

republican 9,093 and united labor 6,023. 
These figures indicate that last year the 
democrats regained most of the votes they 
lost to the united labor party in the mayor- 
alty contest of the previous year, and that 
the republicans rezained none of the votes 
thus icst. If the 6,023 men who cast their 
votes for the united labor party a year ago 
are still faithful to the frec trade Ascines 
involved in the single tax theory, they 
have itin their power to prevent the re- 
turn of Mr. Merriman from that district 
by placing a sincere free trade democrat 
in the field. 


Archibald M. Bliss, another of those 
voting against the Mills bill, represents 
the Fifth congressional district, which 
embraces the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth wards 
of Brooklyn. He, like Mr. Merriman, is 
serving his second term, and probably 
will not be renominated. He was elected 
to the present congress by 11,583 votes, 
against 11,111 for Waters, republican. 
The united labor vote for secretary of state 
in these wards last year was. 4,651, = 


among these there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in finding more than enough single 
tax free traders to see to it that Mr. Bliss 
is defeated in case the democrats should 
renominate him. In all such cases the 
free traders should prefer the election of a 
republican protectionist to that of a demo- 
cratic protectionist. 


Edward W. Greenman, the other so- 
called New York democrat who voted 
with the republicans on the Mills bill, 
lives at Troy, and represents the Eight- 
eenth district, which embraces the coun- 
ties of Rensselaer and Washington. This 
is his first term in congress, he having 
been elected in 1886 by 17,082 votes, 
against 15,819 for Henry C. Burleigh, re- 
publican. As this is his first term, custom 
would give him another nomination unless 
his defiance of Ins party on this occasion 
preventsit. The united labor vote in this 
district a year ago was but 1,223, which is 
something short of Mr. Greenman’s ma- 
jority. Smatlas it is, it might exercise 
no little influence in bringing about the 
-defeat of Mr. Greenman in the nominzat- 
ing convention or at the polls. 


One of the three members whostill claim 
to be republicans, voting for the Mills bill, 
was Ashbell Parmelee Fitch, elected as a 
republican in 1286 to represent the Thir- 
teenth congressional district of this city. 
This district embraces the Nineteenth and 
Twenty-third assembly districts and is ordi- 
narily democratic. General Egbert Viele, 
Mr. Fitch's predecessor, was a democrat 
who voted in the previous congress against 
the consideration of the Morrison bill to 
reduce the tariff. There was a quiet effort 
on the part of the leaders of the united 
labor party in that district to teach Gen. 
Viele and the democratic party a whole- 
some lesson, and as Mr. Fitch proclaimed 
himself a tariff reformer the lesson was 
duly administered through his election by 
17,611 votes against 13,939 cast for the pro- 
tectionist Viele, who had been renominated 
by the democrats. Mr. Fitch’s election 
was one of the biggest surprises of that 
most surprising campaign, aod he has 
recently acknowledged on the floor of con- 
gress his obligation to the workingmen for 
his election. The figures are signiticant, 
The vote stood as follows: 


Cowt cf Appeals......Peckhum, dem 

Daniels, rep 

.Hewitt, dem 

Roosevelt, rep 

George, Us li..scceees Lewes s 8,67 


COngressS.......00. weneeFiCCH, TOP... cece cc ceceeeees 7,611 
Viele, dem 


These figures show that George drew 
2,216 republican votes from Roosevelt, 
8,464 democratic votes from Hewitt, and 
M17 votes from persons who did not vote 
for state officers, but who appear to have 
taken part in the congressional contest, 
since the total number of votes cast for 
candidates for congress was 696 in excess 
of the votes cast for candidates for mayor. 
Where these votes came from it is impos- 
sible to say, and they remain an unknown 
quantity; but assigning one-half of them, 
for convenience, to each of the congres- 
sional candidates there is no ditficulty in: 
analyzing the fgures of the mayoralty 
vote to show how it went in the congres- 
sional contest. General Viele obtained his 
vote as: follows: 3 | 
Hewiltt’s total Votes. ..peeccseee ses esceesdeesondes 


a orge votes, drawn Crom THewitr. 
wf of untraceable vote 


Mayor...... eeeeneevees 


Viele’s actual Bote chests pes oae ee Vanden 13,989 
wee E ite obtained his v ote 2s. follows: : 


Geor ree rates! ae Wo from: Roaseve 
Geors ree rVOtCS sawn from Hew PC dees 1,855 caste 


Fitch's actual Vote. 

There may, of course, have been changes 
not indicated by these figures, but on the 
whole there is no question that they show 
conclusively that the great majority of the 
democrats who cut Mr. Hewitt to vote for 
Mr. George in the Nineteenth and Twenty- 

third assembly districts also cut General 
Viele to vote for Mr. Fitch, and that to 
this change the latter owes his election. 


Though the united labor vote fell off at 
the next election to 5,741, it ought still to 
be strong enough to do something toward 
returning Mr. Fitch to congress, whether 
the republicans nominate him or throw 
him over. They certainly cought to be 
_able to prevent the election of any demo- 
cratic protectionist from the Thirteenth 
district. The republicans do not appear 
to have won back many of the votes they 
lost to George in 1886, but the democratic 
vote increased to 15,547 last fall as against 

12,286 cast for Hewitt the year before. If 
then the republicans throw over Mr. Fitch, 
it will be easy to beat any protectionist 
thev may nominute to succeed him, while 
the lessun of 1886 is likely to prevent the 
democrats from renominating another 
protectionist in that district. 


All the other New York city congress- 
meu, including Mr. Staulnecker. who 
represents the annexed district and 
Yonkers, appear to have voted for the bill, 
but that fact alone dces not afford con- 
clusive evidence that they are fit to be re- 
turned. Several of them have at times 
voted with the protectionists, and very 
few of them are Known opponents of the 
protective idea, Lloyd S. Bryce of the 
Seventh district, it appears, does not 
share the opinions of his father-in-law, 
Edward Cooper, and he appears to be 
sound on the tariff question, while S. S. 
Cox of the Ninth district is a good free 
trader and not likely to ever go wrong on 
any tariff measure. Some petty ambi- | 
tions are said to stand in the way of his | 
renomination in the Ninth district, but it 
is impossible that that district should give 
himup. Heis the one democrat in this city 
whose renomination is really important, 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
This is what the Press told us on Sun- 
day last about the city of Troy, in Rens- 
selaer county, New York: 


Troy is one of the best examplesof a sleepy 
riverside town sprung at once into a thriving 
manufacturing city uuder the inspiring touch 
of industrial protection. A quarter of acentury 
ago it was little more thana village. To-day 
it isa great manufacturing center covering 
six square miles of territory and possessing a 
population of over 75,000 souls. Its manu- 
factures are of various kinds—iron, cotton, 
woolen, ete. But its chief industry, and the 
one in which it takes the most delight and 
pride, is the manufacture of collars and cuffs. 

The crowth of this line ef business has been 
phenomenal. More than fifty years ago the 
first factory was established at Troy, and the 
work for the most part was done by hand in- 
stead of by machinery, as now, and yet the 
wages then paid were twenty per cent less 
than the present standard. 

Euch year has shown asubstantial increase 
in every department of this industry, and the 
territory brought uuder contribution by the 
manufacturers bas widened till at length 
Troy is represented by this product in every 
city in the Union and all important points in 
Canada. There is no feature of that develup- 
ment of trade which has not characterized 
the growth of Troy. 

Her merecbants rely upon this industry for 
the maintenauce of their business. During the 
strike or lockout which occurred in Troy 
about three years ago there was almosta 
complete stagnation of business, which was 
relieved only when work was resuined in the 
shirt factories. 

The money that has been acquired by the 
manufacture and sale of collars, cuffs and 
sbirts has been spent with a princely hand by 
all classes engaged in this department of in- 
dustry in Troy. Mammoth factories and 
palatial business blecks have been built, and 
the kumes of wage earners are surrounded 
not only with the comforts, but the luxuries 
of life. 


And then the Press presents us” with 
some stutistics about: this collar and cuff 
business, which is the “delight and pride” 
of Troy. Here are some of them to start 
with: 


During the year of 1887 the gross sales of 
collars, cutfs and shirts amounted to $10,000,- 
000. The number of employes engaged in the 
manufacture of the same was 15,749, who were 
paid $4,289,299.45 in wages. The percentage 
of wages is 44) per cent of sales and 60 per 
cen; of the cost of goods. The15iqg per cent is 

vided among the expenses of the business, 
juterest on investment, ote the profit to the 
manufacturer, 


The Press's figures don’ t hang together 
as Well as they might; but still, with care 
and close attention wecan make something 
out of them. 

In the first place, we observe that the 
$4,289,209.45 paid out for wages in 1887 
represents 4414 per cent of the selling value 
of the cullars and cuffs manufactured in 
that year, and 60 per cent of the cost of 
making them. It is an easy matter to 
reckon these percentages backward. The 
total product of 1887 was sold for $9,638,- 
875.16, and the cost of making the goods 
was $7,148,832.42, This left $2,490,042.74, 
or more than 25 per cent of the sales, for 
“expenses of the business, interest on in- 
vestment, profit to the manufacturer, 
ete.” Anda right good. profi t, too, The 
Press somehow. bas a notion ‘that the 


manufacturer only took 1514 per cent; but 


the Press has evidently made a mistake 


in its bookkeeping—it’s a Eprotecuionist 


peculiarity ye. 


And then we have. this Statement of the. 


manner in which wages are divided among 
the. employes i in. this “chief industry” of 


‘Troy: 


The following is the average wages per 
week paid by one of the principal factories, 


{and is taken from the. week ending July 23, 
(ssi: 


«0 machine hands..3......paid $199 00: average 
SILUPUEVS. Loe ee ceeds Seek weld paid: 397 55. average: - 
29 button hokey makers... Spal E40 23. average 


35 other fermle ands... “paid 162.55. averuge 


196 teint Le hands... see paid St, 4a0, 383 - average 
Weusteurspmualess wl... paid) 165.20: average 


Total number hands, 209. paid $174 63. average $3.15 
- There is a slight discrepancy between 
the scale of wages as shown by this table 
and that deducible from the previous quo- 
tation. A yearly wage of $4,289,299.45, 
divided among 15,749 earners, will give a 
weekly average of only $5.23. instead of 
$8.15. It is scarcely likely that the par- 
ticular factory visited by the Press pays 
more than the usual scale; the conclu- 
sion, therefore, seems inevitable that a. 
good many of the hands can scarcely have 
steady work all the year round. At an 
average of $8.15 each, it would require 
$128,354.35 weekly-to pay off 15,749 em- 
ploves, and at this rate the yearly wage 
fund of $4,289,299.45 would be exhausted 
befure the end of thirty-four weeks, leav- 
ing the 15,749 to get along as best they 
could without any wages for the other 
eighteen weeks. It would almost seem as 
though protection were in the habit of im- 
itating the example of her chief expound- 
ers. anid going to Bone for a lew pons 
each year ; 

But the Press's second “table does give 
us some useful data, from which-we may 
arrive at an idea of how the general pay 
roll of Troy’s collar and cuff makers is: 
made up. In the ‘principal factory” vis- 
ited by the Press, the table quoted shows 
the employes to be classified as foilows: 
Thirty-nine per cent were female niachine 
hands, receiving 43.2 per cent of the total 
wages; twenty-five per cent were female 
turners, receiving 23.2 per cent of wages; 
fourteen per cent were female button hole 
makers, receiving 14.6 per cent of wages; 
sixteen per cent were other female em- 
ployes, receiving 9.5 percent of wages; 
and six per ceut were male cutters, receiv- 
ing 9.5 per cent of wages, | 

Now, suppose we apply these percentages 
to the whole body of workers in the collar 
and cuff factories of Troy. There are 
15,749 workers, and $4,289,299.45 to pay 
their year’s wages with. It is an easy 
matter to make the. calculations. We 
find— 


6,142 female machine hands, getting each 
$301.69 a year, or $5.80 a week. 

3,938 female turners, getting each $252.70 a 
vear, or $4.86 a week. 

2,205 female button hole makers, getting each 
$254.01 a year, or $5.46 a week. 


Shoe factories of Weymouth, 


-erished thereby. 
conspiring workmen; Williams prosecuted. : 
But here _ 
the analogy ends. The workmen who boy-_ 


‘the question 
opinion having been written by Chief 


-facturers 


2,519 other female workers, getting each. 


$161.76 a year, or 33.11 a week. 
$49 male cutters, getting each $451.19 ayear, 
or 38.30 a week, 


There you have it! Troy’s chief industry 
—its delight and _ pride—protection’s 
choicest darling, to which she points as an 
example of what she can do when she 
getsachance! It pays 949 highly skilled 
workmen $8.30 each a week, and. gives 
14,804 women a beggarly wage of $5.04 on 
the average, 2,509 of them getting only 
$3.11 weekly. And this in a city of 75,000 
people, where rents are treble or quad- 
ruple what they are in a village—a city of 
severe winters, where every pound of fuel 
has to be bought at monopoly prices. The 
protectionist authorities ought to discipline 
the Press. The Cariton club should speak. 
toit. In its headlong zeal it is telling its 
readers facts, and facts are “pizen” to pro= 
tectior. 


YOUR GORED OX AND MINE. 
If the court of appeals had written an 
opinicn in support of its decision against 


trades unions in the Gill case, the ings: 


would not have had time to dry before’ a 
Massachusetts . court pronounced a con- 
trary decision in favor of employers. 
These two decisions, rendered within a 
few days of each other, are forcible 
illustrations of the fundamental difference 
in labor disputes between tweedledum 
and tweedledee, or ‘your gored ox and 
mine. 3 
* Last Reece ore workmen in tha: 
Massachu- 
setts, struck for ‘higher. wages.. Their. 
places were filled, and the strike failed, 
An agreement was then made by theshoa 
manufacturers of adjoining towns with. 
those of Weymouth to the effect that. 
none of the workmen who had struck 
should be emploved by the parties to the 
agreement, and that such workmen who 
were then employed by any of the parties 
should be discharged. A workman named 
Thomas Williams was blacklisted. under 
this agreement. He found it impossible 
to get work at his trade in his native 
place or in any neighboring town, not be- 
cause there was no work to do, but be- 
cause the manufacturers had banded to- 
gether to “hound him,” as the expression 


would be if the combination had been be- 


tween workmen instead of employers, 
The anaiogy between this case and that 
of Obder M. Hartt, for whom Mayor 


Hewitt has been soliciting subscriptions, - 
Hartt 
Williams. . 


is complete except in the result: 
offended certain workmen; 
offended certain manufacturers. The 
offended workmen made an agreement 
with other workmen to the effect that none 
of them would. allow Hartt to work with 
them; the offended manufacturers made 
an agreement with other manufacturers 
to the effect that none of them would. 
ailow Williams to work for them. The 


workmen kept their agreement, and Hartt. 
alleres that he was deprived of work and - 
impoverished thereby; the-émployers kept 


their agreement, and Williams alleges 
that he was deprived of work and impov- 
Hartt prosecuted the 


the conspiring manufacturers. 


cotted Hartt were convicted of crime; the 


manufacturers who boycotted Williams. 


were acquitted even of civil liability. 


‘The leading Massachusetts decision on. 
of labor conspiracies, the 


Justice Shaw, sustains the right which 


| the New York court of appeals. has dee. 
If that. decision stood alone as a. 


nied. 
landmark of the law in Massachusetts: the 
court that decided in favor of the manu- 


ciples than can be fished out of the auto. 
cratic decision of our court of appeals 
avainst the workman Gill; but the courts: 
of Massachusetts as well as our own are 
open to the charge of finding one law for 
workmen and another for employers. 

In the leading Massachusetts case al- 
ready referred to, it was held that a com- 


‘bination of workmen refusing to work — 


with men who worked for less than “so- 


ciety wages” was not indictable; and fol- | 
lowing that decision the same court sub-— 


sequently held that an action for damages 
would not lie against shipping brokers: 


who in combination refused to procure — 


sailors for any master who patronized a 


broker notin thecombination. These two 


cases were cousistent. But a little later 


the principle common to both was “dis- ; 


tinguished” beyond possibility of recogni- 


tion when the same court held that a - 
contractor could recover damages from _ 
workmen for striking, although they were — 


under no contract of service with him, 


and might have been discharged ata 0s ee 


ment s notice without redress. 


The latter case has been regarded assq 
far modifyipg the effect of the two pre-e 
vious decisions as to make a combined ree ~ 


fusul of workmer to continue in their em- 


‘ployment a subject of civil action, without 


proof of a contract of service, though pos- 


sibly not criminal in the absence of a 


penal statute. But now comes the Will- 


iams case, holding that a combination of 
employers to deprive workmen of employ- 


ment is not the subject even of civil 
action. The only principle it is possible 
to draw from these Massachusetts cases, 
taken together, is this: A workingman’s 
boycott is not criminal, but if it causes 


damage it is subject to civil prosecution, 


while an employer's boycott is not subject 
to prosecution either civilly or criminally, 


In New York, the same sharp distinc. 


tion between ‘‘master and servant,” as the 


law books have it, does not appear, proba- 


bly because the same opportunity for. 
drawing it has not occurred. There is 


of Weymouth would be entitled. 
to the credit of declaring sounder prin-— 


makers 
with a 
less tha 
the un 
Relving 


who wa 


doves’ : 
reason, 
rates, a 
and nes 


suit. for 


eve tod 
betweet 
dores ai 
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but one reported case in this state in which 
st has been attempted to apply working- 
men’s law to employers, and in that case 
the distinction was promptly made. 

A shoemakers’ union was successfully 
prosecuted in this city in 1812 for es- 
tablishing a scale of wages and 
agreeing not to work for less, and 
some years later a batters’ union was 
prosecuted here, also with success, for 
agreeing not to work with “scabs.” Later 
still, in 1855, the old supreme court held, 
Chief Justice Savage writing the opinion, 
that it was a criminal conspiracy for shoe- 
makers to refuse in combination to work 
with a craftsman who having worked for 
less than union rates was fined for it by 
the union and refused to pay the fine. 
Relying on this case a master stevedore 
who was boycotted by the master steve- 
dores’ association for precisely the same 
Feason, namely, that he had worked under 
Fates, and had been fined by the association 
and neglected to pav his fine, brought a 
suit for damages. It took a pretty keen 
eve to discover any distinction cf principle 
between this case of the “master” steve- 
dores and Chief Justice Savage's case of 
the “servant” shoematkers; but a differ- 
ence that did duty for a_ distinction 
was found, and the master steve- 
dores’ association was protected without 
wery serious damage to the precedent 
against journeymen shoemakers. The 
difference was that, while the man whom 
the journeymen shoemakers had fined was 

-wot amember of the journermen shoe- 
makers’ association, the man whom the 
master stevedores had fined was a mem- 
ber of the master stevedores’ association. 
It is perfectiy plain that this difference 
anakes no real distinction, for if an asso- 
ciation has aright to boycott a member 
“in his business with the world, it has a 
right to boycott a non-member in his 
business with the world. The question 
does not relate to the reason for boycott- 
ing, but to the right to boycott. It could 
have been suid that a member who has 
agreed to boycotting rules cannot claim 
personal damages if for disobedience he 
is himself boycotted; but that distinction 
would have left the master stevedores’ as- 
sociation to the tender mercies of the 
criminal courts, while the “distinction” 
that was drawn saved it all further annoy- 
ance. 


It would be unjust to charge judges with 
corrupt motives in thus distinguishing be- 
tween the rights a *“‘masters” and the 
rights of “‘servanis.” It is not so much a 
mutter of motive as of perspective. The 
same is possibly true of newspapers like 
the Evening Post, which are so enraged at 
the refusal of the lower couits to Impose a 
vindictive sentence on workingmen after 
the court of appeals has declared their boy- 
cott a crime, and yet calmly refer to the 
Massachusetts case, which recognizes the 
lawfulness of the same kind of boycott by 
employers, as an “interesting labor de- 
cision.” Perspective makes magical dif- 
ferences. 


The Nashville American, the democratic 
paper which does not like Judge Reid's 
coming over to the support of Cleveland 
beczuse be does so on single tax principles, 
evideotiy siili believes in the ante-bellum, 
pro-slavery docirine that when a man had 
paid liis mouey for another man he owned 
bim. This is the way it is frothing: 

The Henry George theory of the single tax 

wea tax on land equal to the rental valtue—is 
founded on the monsirous dcuctrine that a 
muu'’s money paid for land dces not give uny 
Fighi, ctecause the earth is the common inher- 
ituace of all, and this abcminabie doctrine, 
coming sometimes in one shape and sumetimes 
an another, is the root from which all anarch- 
asiS Spring. 


The Press draws the line. It won't 
Swear that the surest way to make a one 
cent journal successful is to double the 
cost of the paper used in printing it: 

But it will swear that the tariff on wood 
pulp and paper, aud the consequent develop- 
meat of thuse industries in this country, bas 
cheapened the cost of print paper ard made 
@ one cent paper like the Press a possibility. 

Curiously enough, on the very day that 
this extraordinary confession of faith ap- 
peared in the Press, THE STANDARD was 
favored with a visit from a gentleman re- 
cently resident in Australia and formerly 

' proprietor of a successful journal there. 
This gentleman was an American by birth 
and education, a protectionist by preju- 
dice, and an ex-contributor to the Press 

riff talks. Altogether he was a pretty 
good Press witness. He told us a good 
maay things about Australia, and among 
Otuers mentioned the fact that there were 
as vet nopaper milisthere. Wesugzgested 
thar probably he iiad been ia the habit of 
baying bis paper in this country. To 
which he replied: 

. ‘No, indeed! I tried todo so, but the 
mills here couldnt meet the Enctish 
figures. I contracted for my paper in 
England at a cent a pound less than it 
would have cost me here.” 

Now we don’t want to udd to the Press's 
embarrassments, which are already suiii- 
cientiy numerous, but we can’t help asking 
it to enlighten our ignorance on one or two 
points about this paper business. 

If it is the duty on wood pulp and paper 
that has brought the price of paper down 

to its present level in this country, how 
much higher duty will be needed to enable 
cur paper makers to compete with the 
English in the Australian market? Will 
the Press get a letter from some paper 
manufacturer stating that he will sell 
paper cheaper if the duty on wood puip is 
increased? 

Also, where does the paper mill opera- 
tive come in? The Press is forever telling 
him that if his employers are compelled to 
sel] their paper at a lower price they must, 
of necessity, cut down his wages. But | 


the Press says the tariff does compel them ; i 
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to sell at lower prices. If both these state- 
ments are true, won't the paper mill 
operative be wise to vote against the 
tariff whose inevitable effect, as the Press 
so confidently asserts, is to cut down his 
wages? 

Lastly, doesn’t the Press think it would 
be a good thing for both paper mill own- 
ers and paper mill operatives, if we could 
sell Australia what paper she uses? 


CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 


Louis Prang writes us: 


Boston, Mass., July 21—Inclosed please 
find apother $5, my second installment to the 
campaigu fund. That conversion of Judge 
Ried of Tenzessee is a sign of the ripening “of 
our reform movenent. It is a sign of an early 
harvest. I am delighted. 

It may not be superfluous to remind you 
that the campaign STANDARD would do great 
service if placed in all the barber shups 
throughout .the country. It is there that 
papers are taken up to pass an idle moment 
and where discussion is most readily excited 

Louis PRaNG. 


That is a specimen of the letters that come 
tous daily—letters that show how keen an 
interest men, who themselves have learned 
the truth, take in making it known to their 
fellows. 

People are hunting truth now as never be- 
fure. Economic questions, vital to human 
weliare, ure being discussed in public meet- 
ings, in shups, in homes—wherever men meet 
Wiih time totaulk. The ficid is plowed and 
burrowed for the sowing of our seed. It 
rests with you and other readers of THE 
STANDARD to say how widely it shall be scat- 
tered. 

We want to send to every man who there 
may be reasun to believe is prepared to listen 
tousa supply of single tax literature—copies 
of Tar STANDARD und tracts of the land and 
labor librarv. This is what the “Campaign 
StanpaRD Fund” is for. If you think the 
idea a good one, and feel that you can afford 
to aid it, send your contribution and send it 
quickly. Ltemember, too, that besides money 
we Want lists of persuns tu whom tracts and 
pepers may be sent. There must be many 
right in your own neighborhood who will 
gludiy listen te whut we have to say. Let us 
have their addresses. 

Here are the subscriptions tothe fund for 
Le week: 

V. E. Sewell, Mare dsland, Vallejo, 

Gal r . é : 3 
S. b. Welcome, ‘ 

Louis Prang, Boston, (second install- 

ment) . . ° 

George T. Knight, New York, * « 
B. H. “Wedal, New York. 
Dunham & Leaveus, Webotock Farm, 

OUD: SNS ke ee 


- 1,531 2 2 


Totaltodate . . . . . . « 1,676 77 
Three dollars credited last week to J. D. 
Foley should aave been credited te the sub- 
scription for the month of July of F. P. 
Quimby, F. A. Merrill and F. C. Thompson of 
Concord, N. H. 


Previously acknowledged . . 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Robert Schilling, a leader of the labor 
party of Wisc. usin, made an out-and-out free 
irude argument at the laber convention ‘at 
Gshkosb last Monday. 


Mr. D. C. David, in a two-column article in 
the Fort Worth, Tex., South West, shows that 
he is a free trader woo would not stop short 
of making production as well as exchange 
free. 

Cougressiiau A. Fk. Anderson of lowa, who 
spoke and vuted for the Mills bill, bas been 
nominated for re-election and has just re 
ceived the unanimous indursement uf the 
unicn labor party of bis district. 


nev. Albert Walkley, a noted prohibition- 
ist of Midland, Mich., ‘has declared for Cleve- 
lund in tiis election, saying: “1 am squurely 
aud avowedly in lauver uf pushing the tarilf 
Question unlli we reach free trade.” 

E. Q. Norton of Mobile, Alabama, chairman 
of tue lurzge labor cunventicn held in tbat 
state last spring, proposes to devote his time 
this summer to ube single tux cause, and is 
reudy to enter the field wherever he cun be 
of service. 

Rev. Geerge Brcoks of London, who was 
the jiberal candidate for Lambeth in the last 
general election, will arrive in New York: in 
September for 2 lecturing tour in this country 
Mr. Brucks is not eniy 28 ciergyman but a 
jJuuruulist, having been for five years assistant 
editor of the Christian Conimnonwealth, ana a 
eontributor toa wumber of the ieading pupers. 
An acilve prohititicnist, be is also a thurcugh 
deliever in the singie tux. 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Herald suggests 
Benjamin Urner as a guod candidate fur con- 
gress for uhe democrats of that district. The 
Elizabetbport Llizabcthport fears that Mr. 
Urner is too goud a man to receive the nomi- 
nation. This is more than questionable. Mr. 
Uruer is as good a man as any party could 
nominate; but now thut questions of princi- 
ple are coming once more to dominate our 
politics beth parties will begin to find out 
that the better the mau they bominate the 
better will be their chances of success. 


In an article in the Monthly Circular, the 
organ of the Journeymen stoue cutters’ asso 
ciation, Mr. Chartes W. Kohiman calls the 
attention of labor unions to the factthatthere 
is another cause than those to which unions 
usually attribute their hard lines. He says: 
“Iuis because the masses are denied access to 
the natural bounties provided by the beneti- 
cent Creator. It is because the soil upon 
which uli labor im the Jast analysis must be 
expended is allowed to be treated as private 
property. It is because jabur is unabie to ¢m- 
picy iiself, but must first gain permission from 
Lie owners of the earth before it can begin 

the production of wealth. It is because the 
men Who work du not get or enjoy the pro- 
ducts of their own labor.” 


Courtlandt Palmer, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Nineteenth century club, died at 
Lake Dunmore, Vt., on Monday last, at the 
age of forty-three. A manof kindly instincts, 
Mr. Palmer was keenly sensitive to the sharp 
contrasis between rich and poor—more keenly 
perhaps, than had his own wealth been less. 
To bim the scheme of the socialists, te nation- 
uiize all the machinery of production, inciud- 
ing real estate—in which his own property 
chiefly consisted—gave greatest promise, aud 
be aliied bimseif openly with that budy of 
agitators. His efforts to interest weuithy 
peopie in the social prubiems of the day were 
often made at the costof hisownecomfort. The 
frank expression of his views on socialistn 
br ought about a bitterness between him and 
Mr. Carnegie and led to the resignation from 
the Nineteenth Ceutury club of Jude Barrett 
and Judge Gray. Courtlandt Palmer was, in 
short, a man who saw that there were wrongs 
to be redressed and set about doing his art 
to redress theia in the way that seemed 
to him. His ccaceptions of truth were eee 
sarily distorted by his surroundings; but his 
sincerity and unselfish zeal deserved and com- 
manded the respect of all to whom the cause 
of industrial emancipation was clear. 


The Town in a Commeotien. 


Wicui7a Fatys, Texas, July 18—This town 
is now in considerable commotion about free 
trade and the single tax. I have made a 
strong convert to the single tax doctrine to- 
day. He isa prominent man and requested 
privilege to sign my single tax petition. I 
shall make au uumber more before my tracts 
! are used up. E. J. PEREGO, 

Secretary Farmers’ Alliance. 


MEN AND THINGS. 


The English tory party have found cout 
at last what is the matter with Ireland. It 
has taken them some time to do it, and 
involved quite a number of rather costly 
experiments—such as the imprisonment 
of members of parliament, the killing of 
Mr. Mandeville, etc.—but the problem has 
been solved at last. Ireland needs to have 
her natural resources developed, and then 
everything will be lovely. 
now, as all torydom knows, is that there: 
are more people in Ireland than Ireland 
can support. After the necessary beef and 
bacon and eggs and linen and other things 
have been taken out of the country to pay 
the absentee landlord their rentals, there. 
really isn’t enough left to feed the people, 
who have consequently up to the present ;: 
time had to make their choice between 
three courses of action; to sit quiet and 
Starve, to leave the country, or to turn. 
downright dishonest and let the landlords 
whistle for their rents. The tory party, 
have discovered a fourth plan—a quartum 
quid, soto speak. Thev are goin: to im-- 
prove the natural resources of Ireland so 
that the fields will grow more potatoes 
and flax, and the meudows fatten more 

eattle. Then, of course, there will be 
enough to pay the landlords their rents, 
and support the people too. Emisration 
will stop, agrarian disturbances Pett come 
to an end, and the British lion will be able 
to rest in peace, sootued by the melodious 
tinkling of the harp of Erin. 

Arterial drainage is to do it all. Three 
great rivers of Ireland—the Shannon, the | 
Bann and the Barrow—which are now 
troubled with frequent aud destructive 
floods, are to be so treated that hereafter 
they will remain quietly within their banks, 
and allow the neighboring agriculturists 
to pursue their vocation in peace. This 
will double or treble the productive power 
of an immense extent of courtry, and ail 
the rest will follow, as before staied. Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, who has hitherto concealed 
his friendship for Erin under a pretense of 
persecution, has thrown ctf disguise and 
announced his championship of the plan 
The imperial government is to superintend 


_the work aud pay half the cost; the other 


half is to be borne by the Irish people; 
and Mr. Parneil and his party are to tind 
their occupation gone. 

All this is very line. The new drainage 
scheme, When written up in the Speclator 
or Saturday Review, has a satisfying 
plausibility about it that is very enticing. 
But what Mr. Balfour and Mr. Balfour’s 
followers have not taken into consideration, 
is the fact that all the lands to be thus im-. 
proved are the property of private indi- 
viduals. The only eifect of trebling their 
fertility will be to multiply.the incomes of 
those who control the privilege of using 
them. The landlords will get rent where 
they now get nene, or wiil double or treble | 
the rents they already get; or the tenants 
holding under leases will get rich with 
gratifying suddenness. Eut the people of 
Ireland wil! receive no benetit. Laborers’ 
wages wiil be no bicher than they are now. 
Meat will be as infrequent as ever upon 
the cottier’s table. Mfr. Balfour will have 
done no more for the presperity-of -Trelanux 
than if he had presented a half dozen indi- 
viduai Irishmen with pensions of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year apiece. The 
improvement of the three Irisit rivers will 
have just the same eifect us the discovery 
of natural gas in Pittsburg. It will make 
the land owners rich. And it will. do 
nothing more. 


Of late years a new chemical. product | 
has come Into extensive use. Cualfeiue, | 
the active principle of Jea and colfee, Las 
been lurgely manufactured, both pure and 
in combination with the bromides, and has 
met a steadily § growing demand. Whether 
this Increasing use of a powerful stimulant 
is a gcod thing fer mankind or notis a 
question we are not discussing. The fact 
remains that caffeine, once a mere curi- 
osity of the laboratory, has become ua 
recognized articie of con:mmerce. 

Two or three years ago the German 
chemisis discovered that caffeine could be 
extracted just as well from damaged tea 
as from tea in perfect order. It made very 
little difference in what way the tea was 
damaged. It might be wet with salt 
water, mixed with oil or lime, scaked with 
petroleum, injured by any one of the thou- 
sand accidents to which it is liable in tran- 
sit, and still the caffeine could be got out 
of it perfectly good and pure. And when 
the German cliemists found this out they 
naturally enough looked around for some 
source from which they could draw con- 
stant and sufficient supplies of damaged 
tea. : 

They found their opportunity in the Lon- 
don docks, the great tea depot of the 
world. Out of the immense quantity of 
tea landed at the docks the damaged chests 
were carefully sorted by inspectors and 
thrown aside. The English law very 
properly forbids the offering for sale of 
any tea not in perfect order, and the 
dumaged leaves were therefore burned to 
get them out of the way. The German 
chemists came, bought the damaged tea at 
a half-penny a pound, carried it off to 
Germany and in due season supplied the 
London market with the extracted caffeine. 

Bat presently the English chemists found 
out what was being done by. the Germans, 
and sought to do likewise. But when they 
went to the London docks to buy damaged 
tea they were met with a demand fora 
Guty of six pence a pound. In vain they 
represented that they didn’t want to use 
the tea as tea at all; in vain they offered 
to extract the caffeine under the superin- 
tendence of government officials; the eus- 
tom house had only one answer, the duty 
must be paid. Aud so the Germans went 
on buying the dainaged tea without com- 
petition and made big profits out of their 
caffeine manufacture. 

However, the matter has been arranged 
at last. The British government has con- 
sented to allow the Envlish chemists to 
compete with the Germans. The dam- 
aged tea in London docks is hereafter to be 
thoroughly mixed with assafetida, and in 
that condition Englishmen may buy it. 
They havea certain blundering, bull headed 
economic sense in England which is lack- 
ing inthis country. Our policy would have 
been to bite our own nose off to spite our 
face, and get square with the Germans by |. 
clapping a thundering duty on a ek 


On the other side of the Atlantic J. 
Morrison Davidson is striking stalwart 
blows for industrial emancipation. A re- 
cent issue of the London Star contains a 
column article from his pen on ‘Poverty: 
Its Root and Remedy.” Here is aspecimen 
excerpt: 


If it were only once possible to get it into 


- the heads of people that the earth is common 
| property, which no individual can morally 


The trouble | 
i enfranchisement bill would at once be dis- 


2 


buy, sell, rent or mortgage any more than he 
can commit highway robbery, the folly of 
such reactionary measures as the leaseholds 


cerned. _ 

The real problem, of which the ground rent 
question is but an acute phase, raises the 
most momentous of all human inquiries—viz., 
what is the cause and the cure of puverty? 
Why, in a world of plenty are there rich and 
‘poor? Whenee “the classes” and ‘‘the 
musses”” Whence affluent indolence and in- 
digent industry? 

‘So the fight for freedom goes on all 
along the line. Now here, now there, in 
Australia, in England, in continental 
Europe, a slight advance is made—a bold 
word spoken for the good cause. And 
each success, Wherever won, renders easier 
the task of those who are doing battle else- 
where. It is no slight advantage to us, 
here in the United States, that Mr. David- 
son’s ringing words and clear, convincing 
arguments are broadcasted among 300,000 
or more English readers. . 


There was aqueer meeting held in the 
city of Paris, Tex., on the 9th of July. 
The business men of the place got to- 
gether in the mayor's office, and com- 
plained to each other that the town was 
growing too wealthy; so wealthy, in fact, 
that they couldn’t any of them make any 
money. Xfeasured in the value of real es- 
tate, the prosperity of Paris, it appears, is 
abounding; but measured in the protit of 
buying and selling things, of getting up 
early and going to bed late, and working 
hard at wealth production, itis at a very 
low ebb indeed. Not that buying and sell- 
ing isn’t profitable in Paris, or that labor 
is less efficient there than elsewhere; the 
trouble is tnat the men who own the city 
insist that the buyers and sellers and hard 
workers generally shall hand over the big- 
gest part of their earnings in return for 
the privilege of simply continuing in Paris. 
The merchants and other workers who 
have made Puris what it is were not far 
sighted enough to buy the land on which 
they proposed to work before beginning 
operations; and now that they have built 
up a thriving city, they are filled with con- 
sternation at the discovery that they have 
only been working for their landlords all 
the tinie. 

However, the Paris merchants and other 
workers scem likely to find a way out of 
the ditlculty, They know perfectly well, 
though it might puzzle some of them to 
express the idea in words, that if they all 
go away together they can take the land 
values they bave created with them; and 
so they are meditating making a grand 
united move, all together, out upon the 
prairie, and founding a new Paris upon a 
new site. Whether they will have the 
foresight to provide against a repetition of 
their present landlord experience or not, 
the dispatches do not say. 

We cormend the citizens of Paris tothe 
attention of the Texus tax reform associa- 
tion. The Parisians, like the Athenians 
before the unknown god, are puzzling over 
some thing they don’t fully understand. A 
little single tax literature will enlighten 
them. 


The emperors of Russia and Germany 
met at Cronstadt on Friday of last week, 
-and after making a variety of public dem- 
onstrations of mutual esteem and regard, 
held a private conference, the results of 
which, to whomever else they may have 
been conimunicated, have at all events 
not been given to the newspaper re- 
porters, The general impression is, how- 
ever, that the two monarchs have been 
exchanging guarantees of peace, and that 
a principal result of their meeting will be 
a simultaneous reduction of the immense 
armies now maintained by the ereat 
European powers. A million or two of 
Frenchmen, Germans and Russians will 
be allowed to return to their families and 
business vocations; and the peoples of 
Europe will be relieved of a portion of 
their well nigh insuppurtable burden of 
taxation. 

That is one side of the picture—the 
bright and rosy side. We are invited to 
contemplate the happiness of the return- 
ing father, or husband, or son, or brother, 
unexpectediy released from years of 
service. We see the great industrial 
army reinforced by a million or so of 
eager workers, who give a fresh impetus 
to production, and push it forward with 
redoubled energy. The taxpayers, too, 
feel the weight lifted trom their shoulders, 
and have more money to spare for invest- 
ment in industrial enterprises. More than 
all, the grim shadow of impending war is 
lifted, and men can sow with some assur- 
ance that they will be permitted to reap 
when the harvest season comes. All this 
is very attractive. But there is another 
side to the picture, and it is painted in 
somber colors. 

What will be the effect upon the labor 
market of Europe of the sudden advent of 
more than a million of men, all competing 
for employment? What will be the effect 
upon the goods market of Europe of the 
sudden annihilation of the demand for the 
material and paraphernalia of war—for 
guns and bavonets, and powder, and uni- 
forms, and tents? 

So the social paradox confronts us in an- 
other ferm. We tnaintain our convicts in 
semi-idleness lest by working for their own 
support they should take the bread out of 
the mouths of honest men and women. 
We make our beggars work to show that 
they are willing to work, but insist that 
they do inefficient work, lest the non- 
pauper class suffer by their competition. 
We set congressional committees to con- 
sidering how best strong arms and ready 
hands can be kept away from our shores, 
though in our very midst millions are 
wanting the things that those hands and 
arms can make. If we are right in this, 
what misery may be entailed on a conti- 
nent by the sudden withdrawal of a million 
men from the useless barbarism of the 
camp? 


Mayor Hewitt, by an appeal to the citi- 
Zens of New York, has succeeded in rais- 


ing a fund of $2,500, with which to com- 
pensate Mr. O. M. Hartt for losses sus- 
tained by reason of the refusal of certain 
people to allow him to work for a living. 
Readers of THE StaNDARD are familiar 
with Mr. Hartt’s case. He was employed 
as foreman in Gardner & Estes’s shoe fac- 
tory. In that capacity he made war 
upon the trades union which controlled 
the franchise of working in the factory, 
and strove to assert the equal right of all 
men to make shoes for Gardner & Estes 
if Gardner & Estes gvere willing. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Hurit lost his job, and 
when he sought an opportunity to apply 
his labor to the production of wealth in | 
some vuther shoe shop, the unions con- 
trolling the work franchise peremptorily 
and effectually forbade his employment. 
The natural result was that Mr. Hartt was 
reduced to poverty, from which the 
beneficence of Mayor Hewitt has rescued 
him. It wasa very ordinary case. There 
are a great many men and women in this 
country to-day—probably several millions 
of them—who, like Mr. Hartt, are stricken 
with poverty simply because the people 
who control the opportunities for work 
will not allow them to apply their labor 
toward production. 


It was a kindly impulse that prompted 
Mayor Hewitt to help Hartt out of his 
trouble. Men deprived of the opportu- 
nity to work are certainly deserving of 
sympathy; and the impulse to bestow 
alms upon them is altogether humane and 
praiseworthy. And yet we feel ita duty 
to remind Mayor Hewitt that in treating 
Hartt as he has done, ke has: flown di- 
rectly in the face of political economy and 
social science, and set an example, to fol- 
low which would disorgaunize society and 
breed a generation of paupers. 

What Mayor Hewitt ought to have done 
in Hartt’s case is this: He should simply 
have given him a ticket of the Good 
Samaritan society and washed his hands 
of him. Mr. Hartt, taking this ticket to 
the office of the society, would have been 
subjected to that rigorous cross examin- 
ation with which the modern Samaritan 
finds it necessary to preface his application 
of wine and oil and twopence to the hotel 
keeper. He would have been asked the 
particulars of his past life, what crimes he 
had committed, what sentences he had 
served, how he iost his job, how long. he 
had been out of work, whether anybody 
had given him anything, and, if so, what 
he did with it. The ages of his wife and 
children would have been asked for, and 
their previous misdemeanors carefully 
noted; also the kind of work they were 
suited for and how they lost their jobs. 
These preliminary inquiries being sat- 
isfactorily answered, an arent would have 
been detailed to work up the case, and Mr. 
Hartt would have been presented with a 
ticket entitling him to saw wood for a cer- 
tain number of hours a day, and get. fifty 
or seventy-five cents for doing it. 
siblv he might also have received a tract 
explaining what a bounteous provision of 
happiness God had stored up for him, and 
how he had only to die to get some of it. 
And the next day, while Hartt himself 
was taking saw horse exercise, a lady vis- 
itor would waii upon Mrs. Fiartt, and in a 
strictly friendly way—no patronage or 
anything of tbat kind—advise her to keep 
her rooms tidy, expiain the best way of 
cooking inferior cuts of meat, criticise the 
children’s dress, and perhaps give her a 
ticket to another society, entitling her. to 
the privilege of making one chemise a day 
—with the understanding, of course, 
that she mustn’t use a sewing 
machine. And then Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartt would -have been left.*o plod along 
the road to happiness and fortune, he on 
his sawhorse and she in her chemise; and 
the whole story would have been written 


Pos- 


out at length in the chronicles of Samaria, 


to be referred to whenever any oiher 
Samaritan should show a disposition to do 
the wine and of and twopence act on be- 
half ofthe Hartt family. The result would 
have been, of course, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartt would have developed into respec- 
table and selfrespecting citizens, contented 
in their humbie stations, thankful fortheir 
daily rations, blessing the squire and his 
relations, and with a reassuring sense, 
born of experience, that if things should 
go badiy for a time, there would be always 


the sawhorse and chemise to fall back 


upon. 

But alas! instead of treating Hartt in 
this philosophical manner, Mayor Hewitt 
has preferred to follow the blind impulses of 
his own pitying disposition. He has given 
$100 out of his own pocket, and persuaded 
other citizens to give $2,400 more. He 
has really made the deprivation of the 
rights to work a profitable thing for Harit, 
and to that extent he has pauperized him. 
Suppose the mayor should try to.do as 
much, or half so much, for every man 
who, like Hartt, is struggling in poverty, 
simply because other people refuse to let 
him go to work? Why, all the wealth of 
New York city would ‘be dissipated in the 
effort. Mayor Hewitt means well, but he 
is thoughtless—far too thoughtless. 


Well, it is easy to point out the danger 
and impracticablity of Mayor Hewitt’s 
headlong way of relieving undeserved dis- 
tress. Itis an easy matter, too, to make 
fun of the cross examining and detective 
methods of the Good Samaritan society. 
But the fact remains, that between these 
two systems the man must make his 
choice who wants to give immediate re- 
lief—to help his fellow man out of the 
poverty slough now, at once. Thereis no 
third way. Indeed there is no way at wil + 
to do mere than relieve here and there an 
unfortunate whose louder outcry, or more 
nitiful appearance, distinguishes him from 
his fellows. The road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho is lined on both sides with men 
who have fallen among thieves and lie 
stripped and bleeding. The moderna 
Samaritan, with his little store of 
wine and oil and his limited |. stock 
of twopences, may relieve here one 
aud there another, making room for fresh 
victims of robber greed; but he can do no 
more. And if he would avoid encourag- 
ing those who make a trede of being 
stripped and bled, he must of necessity 
avail himself of the services of some or- 
ganization whose business it is to distin- 
cuish the helpless. -sufferers from the will- 
ing ones. It is sad that it should be so, 
butso itis, Men cando no more than play 
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‘tacular attack upon Fisher's 


at obeying Christ’s loving precepts of 
charity, so long as they persist in disre- 
garding God’s fundamental law of justice. | 
Mayor Hewitt would have been wiser had © 
he put Hartt in the way of getting a wood- 
yard ticket. He would then at least have - 
bad an assurance that Harti’s story would’ 
be verified, and his fitness as an object 
for alms giving be tested by men expert in 
the detection of poverty impostors. 


Moreover, if Mayor Hewitt had thought 
a little before making his public appeal on 
Hartt’s behalf, he could not have failed to’ 
sce the impolicy of discrediting the meth- 
ods of the trades union which forbade 
Liurtt to go to work. For those methods: 
wee ‘precisely those by which the great. 
fortunes of our self made men have been 
acquired; and to discredit them is, m. 
effect, to discredit the industry of self 
manufacturing. There is no surer way of” 
making a fortune—indeed, there is no 
other way of making a large fortane— 
than by getting control of some branch: 
of the great work franchise and exploiting 
_ in just the way in. which the shoe- 

22kers’ union exploited their control of. 
the right to work in shoe shops. Mayor, 
Hewitt has been trying to put two things. 
into one and the same place. He wants. 
both to run with the hare and to hunt 
with the hounds. He condemns the 
methods of Hartt’s persecutors, and he 
appeals on Hartt’s behalf to men whose 
fortunes are founded on those very: 
methods, on the. extraordinary ground. 
that Hurtt has been fighting their battle 


They are going to have a novel and in- 
teresting time with their men-of-war over” 
in England. A considerable section of the 
British navy is being got ready for sea, 


and when the proper time comes this will 


be divided into two fleets. Of these one, 
representing the Russians or the Prus- 
sians, will endeavor to make a descent 
upon the coast of the tight little island, 
while the other will endeavor to prevent: 
it. The ships will be armed with real. 
guns and genuine powder, but no balls, 
The admirals and vice-admirals, and all 
the rest of them, will do their prettiest, 
And the whole affair, in number of pers . 
formers, magnificent scenic effects, thrill- 
ing episodes, and strictly moral tone,” 
promises to rival anything that the 
Kiralfy’s or Buffalo Bill have ever brought 
befure the public. The bills will be paid 
by the people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the management will be upon ascale 
of lavish expense. 

After the show is over the proper officials. 
will rise in parliament and. make a state. 
ment about it. They will tell the. repre. 
sentatives there assembled that the attack- 
ing fleet was completely successful in 
effecting its purpose, and that therefore 
an immense sum of money must be im- 
mediately spent for new ships, improved 
cuns, admira's’ salaries and so on Or 
else they will announce that the attack was... 
a complete failure and that therefere it is~ 
evident that an immense sum of money- 
may be spent, and ought to be spent, in — 
pertecting the British navy on its present. 
pian. There is a doubt as to whether the 


attacking or defending fleet will have the. ae 


bestof it. But there is no sort of doubt. 
about the immense sums of money being 
asked for. : : 


It. was intended to give, upon &@ much | 
more modest scale, a somewhat similar: | 
exhibition in this country. We have a | 
war depurtment and a navy department } 
here, just as they have in Eng! land; and our. 
contractors are just us hungry for publia 
money as auy Englishman can ‘possibly bes 
And so we were tu have bad a grand specs 
; Island by the 
North Atlantie squadron, with an equally 
gorgeous defense by the major generals. 
and other oulitary men, ail in splendid 
uniforms. But it didn’t come off. Thesquae. 
dron was there; the major generals were 
likewise on hand; andan immense crowd of 
sightseers from Newport and other waters 
ing places had assembled to see the show. 
But wt the last moment, just when the 
performance was about to begin, the 
ewners of Fisher's island sent word to the. 
attacking fleet that if they wanted to come 
ashore they would have te pay $500 for 
the privilege. That burst up the com- 
bination. The war department had no. 
appropriation to which they could charge 
the rent of a battle field, and so the fighg 

couldn’t come off. 


But, really, when you come to think of 
it, there’s a good deal of suggestiveness 
about this Fisher's island incident; and we: 
strongly advise the Peace society to heed. 
the lesson. Already the principal fighti 
powers of the world ‘have agreed netween: 
themselves that private property at sea 
shali be inviolabie, and shall not, as in the. 
old piratical days, be liable to seizure by 
the first hostile man-o'war that happens 
along. Now if the Peace society can only. 
induce them to extend this inviolability to 
private property in land a great deal will 
have been done toward making war: im= 
possible. An army wanting to tight would. 
then have to hire the land to fieht on, and 
a general who wanted to get control 
of a strategic position would have to see 
the landlord, and take care the other fel- 
low didn’t see him first. All this sounds 
absurd, but is it any more wbsurd than the 
fact that New York city cannot. build a: 
Viaduct. railway, within ber own. limits,’ 
for the common use of all her citizens, 
wit Hout first paving? adot of prtys ate indi- 


mere privilege e of vole the hind to. build 2 
it on. If beneticence must pay tax to the 
landiord, it is surely Hlogical that malevo-. 
Jence sheuld soit ef fre BEE EE EON Sica 


“According io. the SChicazo Tribune a 
great voiume of natural gas belonging to 
Mr. William Borders, the t banker, and two 
or three other prominent business men of 
Sparta, IL, was struck on the 8th of 
June, and is pouring out through. two. 
pipes at the rate of 5,000,009 feet a day 
With a great roar ard lane. Mr. W illiam 
Borders, the banker, and the other promi- 
nent sus owhers are. ‘preparing to secure: 
and seli their gas, and the owners of the 
surface of the giobe thereabouts are mark= 
ing up. the price they will ask for the 
privileze of building work shops and 
factories on their part of the surface of 
the globe. As fur the peopie who only 
own their hands. it is hard to say what 
rood. the discovery. of Mr. Borders’s 5 eae 
Will do ee: 


A COMMON CASE. 


BDalberd’s Magazive for July. 
L 
| ‘Glow that woman lives is more’n Ic’n 
tall,” said Amos, in a pause which fol- 
lowed a remark of Robie, the grocer, “fr 
he's mawthin’ but skin and bone. I swear 
% makes me craw! t’ see her go glidin’ 
around like a dummed spirut, ’n’ when she 
emsiles ehe makes y’ think of a skeleton, 
Mike that in Doc. Carver's office.” 

“Mis” Beat is a good woman, Amos—” 

_ Qf course she is.” retorted Amos, look- 

fing over at his wife, seated on the dry 
goods side of the store; she’s too good, 
Marthy. too danced patient by half t 
‘watme. Fdlike t’ hear her get on her 
high heels once, and swear—" 

“Amos Ridings!” 

“Wal! I would. It'd relieve her. and 
might stir up old Joe Bent a iittle.” 

*Joe ain't over ‘n’ above energetic, I 
take it,” said Robie, from the counter, 
where he was refiectively chewing a 
eracker. 

“That's a sufficiently delicate peri- 
phrasis,” observed Norman Wheelock, 
the county superintendent of schools. 

“Perif—how many:” queried Adams. 

“J say you are sufficiently delicate in 
yeur statement of the point at issue.” 

“Good land! Hear that, will you? Talk 
United States, young feller.” 

“When ’r y’ going t tackle y’r grass,” 
enid Wheelock, dropping propitiatingly 
tato dialect, and sucking at an orange. 

“J swear I don’t know. The weather is 
mighty ketchin,’ but I reckon it'll settie 
by Saturday; if it does Ti be into it 
bright an’ early Monday morning. I swear 
it's about the hottest and wettest June 
weatherT’ve notist fora hundred years ’r 
ao. Come, Marthby, it’s holdin’ up a little; 
J guess we'd better scoot.” 

4s motherly Mrs. Ridings gathered up 
ber bundles and moved toward the door 
Amos stopped to say to Wheelock: 

“Say! Norm, don’t yer fire any of that 
@ude Engiish at the boys, ’r they'll bolt 
the ticket and ict y’ drap into a hole. 
Ajew, gerts.” 

“Hold on a minute, Mr. Ridings,” called 
‘Rance Knapp, the principal of the village 
school; “‘you didu’t finish what you were 
@aying about Mrs. Bent. Id like to know 
more of her.” 

*“A—! Git Wheelock there t’ tell—he 
knows her as well as Ido. I must be git- 
tia’ home t) feed m’ calves.” But he 

and stood a moment reflectively, 
then laid his package down, leaned against 
the counter, and, after a silence, spoke 
q@gain in a curious tone—a mixture of 
sympathetic emotion and a deprecation of 
what he feared might be called a weak- 
mess: 

“Tve known Matildy Bent since she was 
@ girl—o’ a darn purty girl she was thirty 

' ago. Not purty, like a doll; I s’pose 
iy here’d say she was. homely—” 

“Now, Amos!” 

“Probably she would a been, in some 


oo But she had nice teeth and brown 
—: Baie—an’ ; 


she laughed a zood deal then, an’ 
she bad asoopie sort of way in dancin’ 
that was mighty han’sum. But her face 
was good and icoked brainy. Fact was, 
she was a mighty fine haired girl—hey? 

O, I know what y’ mean by winkin’. Used 
© go © dances with her myscif before 
Marthy come across m’ path. Yes! 
Wtildy was a great girl ¢ laugh and dance 
im them days; y’ wouldn't think it, t’ sec 

hernow. Weil! Marthy she come—” 

“I guess we'd better be going, Amos,” 
put in Mrs. Ridings, rising hastily. 

“No. I'm gett’n’ started now, and they’s 
m0 stoppin’ me till I finish my sermon. 
Tm jest limberin’ up, and vou can’t tell 
what Pl sav ‘of the utmost practical value’ 
@s Editor Foster said of my speech at the 
grange picnic). Iwas up to Bent’s last 
week ¢ buy a couple o’ pigs—a pair o’ his 
black and tan Berkshires; for if they’s one 
thing Joe Rent can do, it’s raise pigs. It 
wes most dinner time and I staid t’ 
dinner.” 

“It was Monday, too, and you had no 
busipess staying to dinner on wash dav. 
ZT hope you hadn't anything but salt pork 
and potatoes.” 

“That was about the size of it. I swear 
ZT oouldn’t keep m’ eves cffa that woman! 
They was four inen of us, and that weak 
minded girl &’ hers and a boy; and that 
woman done al! the waitin’ on the table 
aad went slidin’ sround there like a ghvst. 
The way she got the dinner ready and got 
wid @’ work was 1 caution U snakes! No 
moise, no fuss, no words—but it made me 
_evawil!) An’ when I got off one o’ my best 
Fo @ jest drawed up her thin lips 
ofa her teeth, but her eyes didn’t laugh! 
they kept dark—and when I thought o’ 
them tecth o’ her'n, and how purty they 
wed ( Icok behind her red lips, and now— 
Xswear I felt sick. I couldn't eat another 
mouthful. it almost scemed as if she was 
gest a dead woman workin’ along when she 
ought t’ be restin’ in her grave.” 

There was a death-like pause when 
Amos finished; only the dreep-drop of the 
gain, beginuing agaiu, broke the hush, till 
Amos spoke again with the air of a man 
whe suspects that he bas been carried too 
far. 

“Why don’t you laugh, Wheelock? 
There's where the laugh oucht to come 
$a,” he said, savagely, to the silent group. 

“Et ain't a laughia matter, Amos,” said 
Wheelock ix reply. The tension was so 

that the tears started into the eyes 
of Mrs. Ridings. Wiping her cheeks, she 
eaid: 

“Z guess we'd better be going, Amos; 
the rain is beginning again. I didn’t know 
till to-day that M'tildy was clear down 
sick, Mr. Robie; I must go right up and 

gee her this week, sure. Perlaps she’s 
jest tired out like, and needs a little rest.” 

“§ should’t wonder a bit,” said Ames, 
gtuniy, picking up his parcels and follow- 

ing bis wife out to the car. iage at the door. 
He came in a moment later, and said 
Gaally: 

“Td jest like t’ ask you edgicated chaps 
what that woman's life is worth t? her—’r 
what any wife's life is worth on the west- 
ern farm? It’s bad enough fr Marthy an’ 
ame, but our livin’ is a general picnic all the 

round compared to such a life as 
Beat's.” 
_ - “Biding’s got pretty well stirred up,” 


commented Wheelock, after Amos had 
driven away. ‘I don’t know asITever saw 
him come closer to breaking down. You 
gee he and Matilda Fletcher used to go to- 
gether a good deal, and it’s pretty hard 
lines for him to stand by and look on while 
she fades away in this way. I can remem- 
ber how she was looked upon, though I 
was a little shaver when she was a women. 
She was considered a ‘fine haired girl,’ a 
little too fine haired, seme people were al- 
ways saying.” 

“But what sort of a fellow is Bent?’ 

*O, good enough sort; "bout an average. 
Hard worker himself in his wav; thinks 
his wife ought to do the same. He works 
well enough. but he’s lackin’ somewhere. 
He lacks vim—staminy.” 

Robie was waiting on a customer at the 
forward counter, and Wheelock lit another 
cigar and settled himself in his chair. The 
rain was beginning again in earnest, a con- 
tinuous musical roar was rising from the 
roof of the low storeroom at the back. 
Through the open door a number of fowls 
could be seen foraging about for food to 
last over night. The streets were very 
quiet, save the splashing of the rain drops 
into the pools. 

“Between youand me, Proff, ’'m going 
to say just what I mean. Don’t let 
it get out, or my chances for re- 
election wouldo’t be worth a pewter 
cent. The fact is, that woman is 
being murdered, just like thousands of 
others like herin this country. It’s the 
rule. I wouldn’t be surprised to hear of 
that woman's death to-morrow.” 

**But Amos said she was still working.” 

“Working! she’s got to work till she 
drops. There's no rest for her this side of 
the final hole in the ground. I’ve seen 
that woman off and on for over twenty 
years, and she’s been going on in the same 
way about every year that I can remem- 
ber. After she married Joe Bent she 
mighty soon found herself ina harness, 
and she’s never got out of ii since. Damned 
if I think she’s tried! She sees all around 
her other women in substantially the same 
fix, and I suppose she thinks it’s in the 
nature of the American civilization.” 

“If she is dissatisfied she never says ; 
anything about it. Now don't think Joe 
knowingly abused her, for he didn’t; he’s 
an easy going—say! you remember that 
story about the winged horse that the 
peasant yoked up to the plow with the 
ass, and how the poor cuss of a Pegasus 
chafed while the ass grew fat? Well, now, 
Joe Bent ain’t egsactiy an ass, nor his 
wife a winged creature. But—h’m!—I 
guess Pl haf t back out that hole and try 
again.” 

“No! J see what you mean, Norman. 
Life on Bent’s farm, as on most farms in 
America, is a terrible grind. Yet one per- 
son can get fat where another chafes and 

rets the lifeout. The man who is content 

With a diet of meat and drink alone can 
fat; the one who wants to live on finer 
fare starves.” Bs 

*‘ Pree-ciselvy! Joe is a siow coach. An 
easy fit. Nothing worries him. A little 
fills his dipper. But Matilda Fletcher was 
worth a better man. She was too fine a 
grain for Joe. She was one o’ these kiad 
o’ people who grow, no matter how old 
they get. Joe-is just where he was at 
twenty-five. He naturally scjers, leans 
back in the harness, nips at the blue-joint 
along the furrow. See?’ 

“TI see.” 

“His wife he has starved t’ death and 
worked t death—without knowing it. 
Why? She is living in the very littie log 
house he built on his claim first. Matildy 
had a natural love for pretty things—tlow- 
ers and pictures an the like o’ that—but 
she hasn’t been able to have asingle thing 
of that kind. Her time has been all taken 
up with cooking and washing and nursing 
children.” 

Here Wheelock paused, and leaning 
over, said in a low voice: 

“Her girl Julia is a little weak in the 
head, and some people wonder atit; I don’t. 
Why, that woman cooked for a great crew 
of men right up t? the day of her birth 
bed. Isaw her, when she had no business 
to be standing up, out chasing the cattle 
from the corn field. That night her only 
girl was born.” 

Knapp gave a long, quivering, indrawn 
breath. 

“Don’t go on, Wheelock, for heaven's 
sake! You bring back a thousand things 
of the same kind that Ihave seen. I have 
seen tens of just such starving, worn out 
women. itis no wonder the percentage 
of the insane is large trom these farms. ] 
know the homes—peor, small, without a 
single touch of color or grace—where the 
oniy ornament to the bare wall is a clock 
tolling off the hours of ceaseless toil.” 

“There that woman has lived, in that 
miserable little hovel, for a quarter of a 
century. She has heard nothing, seen, 
nothing, of the grandeur and glory of this 
great age we boast about. What are 
pictures and operas and dramas to her—or 
to us, for that matter, Norman? Just the 
suniight and shadow play on the blank 
wall of our prison. The mighty pageant 
passes by, afar off, out of sight; we catch 
now und again a faint pulse of the music, 
a flash from a banner pierces our window; 
the rest is a dream.” 

“And yet this is America.” 

“Yes, this is America,” he went on, in 
the same bitier voice. “The American 
farmer living in a semi-solitude, his wife a 
sluve, both denied the things that make 
life worth living. Fifty per cent of these 
farms mortgaged, in spite of the labors of 
every member of the family and the most 
frugal living. Wheelock, it makes me 
ugly to think of these things.” 

“Why don’t you get out of it. You 
ain’t bound in as Matildy Bent is, or even 
as I am.” 

“I can’t stand it much longer, to tell the 
honest truth. But in the city, the tene- 
ment—” 

“Davis was just in,” interrupted Robie, 
“and says Doc. Chapin told him Mrs. Bent 
is worse—as good as dead.” 

“What of—hard work?” 

“Yes, and cancer.” 

“Cancer!” 

“So he said. It turns out she’s been 
going around with that thing hid in her 
breast for years.” 

*“Well! by—heavens!” exploded Whee- 
lock, as soon as he took in the situation, 
turning on Robie in great excitement. 
“Good God! Hadn’t thut woman enough 
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by cancer? Say, Robie that’s _pil- 
ing up the misery a little, jest a 
little, too steep. I won’t be able to sleep 
sound for a week. Cancer! Slaving 
seventeen hours a day—Sundays and all— 
and dying inch by inch. Say! now—now 
—don’t mention Job in this connection, 
nor Hamlet. Why, Hamlet’s little diffi- 
culty would be rest for this woman. Dy- 
ing. is she?” ; 

“So the doctor thinks.” 

“Thank somebody forthat! The woman 
will get a rest, under ground. No thresh- 
in’ crew or harvest gang yelling for break- 
fast will ever reach her there. But say! 
don’t tell me Joe Bent knew of this all 
along—don’t say it—it ain’t safe. Id be 
tempted to shoct him at sight.” 

“No! that would be a tough record on 
Joe. Nobody knew it. She kept it secret. 
She must have employed some traveling 
doctor, or else jest grinned and bore it.” 

“Well! that just ends Matilda Fletcher,” 
said Wheelock, after a few moment's si- 
lence, and after his excitement had ebbed 
away in a few oaths. ‘“She’s done with 
life. I'm not much on religion, gentle- 
men; I believe what seems reasonable to 
me, and let others do the same. If that 
woman has get a belief that tells her she 
will be eternally young and happy on 
the other side, so much the _ better 
for her. And as for me, if there ain’t any 
other world to reverse such a sentence as 
she has served out in this world, don’t ask 
me to justify the American civilization— 
or anything else—that’s all! I can’t do it. 
I won't try.” 

“In the event that there was another 
world to rectify wrongs in this, would suf- 
fering in America or any other place be 
justified?” asked the young teacher. 

The others were silent. 


it. 

Mrs. Bent was dying; there was no 
doubt of that now, if there had been before. 
The gruff old physician—one of those over- 
worked and underpaid country servitors— 
shook his head and pushed by Joe Bert, 
her husband, as he passed through the 
room which served as dining room, sitting 
room and parlor. The poor fellow slouched 
back to his chair by the stove as if dazed, 
and before he could speak again the doctor 
was gone. 

Mrs. Ridings was just coming up the 
walk as the doctor stepped out of the door. 

“Oh! doctor, how is she?’ 

“She is a dying woman, madam.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, doctor. What's 
the matter?” 

“Cancer.” 

“Then the news was true—” 

“I don’t know anything of the news, 
Mrs. Ridings, but Mrs. Bent is dving from 
the effects of a cancer primarily, which 
she bas had for years—since her last child, 
which died in infaney, you remember.” 

“But, doctor, she never told me—” 

“Neither did she tell me. But no mat- 
ternow. I have done all I can for her. 

f you can make death any easier for her, 
goand doit. You will find some opiate 
powders there with directions. Keep the 
pain down at all hazards. Don’t let her 
suffer; that is useless.” 

When the good matron entered the 
dowdy, sutfocating little room where Ma- 
tilda Bent lay gasping for breath, she was 
sick for a moment with sympathetic pain. 
There the dying woman lay, her world 
narrowed to four close wails, propped up 
en the pillows near the one little window. 
Her eyes scemed very large and bright, 
and the brow, made prominent by the 
sinking away of the cheeks, told that it 
was no common woman who lay there, 
quietly waiting the death angel. 

She smiled, and lifted her eyebrows in a 
ghastly way. 

‘0, Marthy?!’ she breathed. 

“Matildy, I didn’t know you was so 
bad, ’r Pd a come before. Why didn’t y’ 
let me know?” said Mrs. Ridings, kneeling 
by the bed and taking the ghostiy hands of 
the sufferer in her own warm and soft 
pulms. She shuddered as she kissed the 
thin lips. 

“I think youll soon be around agin,” 
she added, in the customary mockery of 
an attempt at cheer. The other woman. 
started slightly, turned her head, and 
gazed on her old friend long and intently. 
The hollowness of the other’s words stung 
her. 

“Thope not, Marthy—I'm ready t go. 
I want t’ go. I don’t cure t’ live.” 

The two women communed by. looking 
for a leng time in each other’s eyes, as if 
to get at the very secretest desires and 
hopes ef the heart. Tears fell from 
Marihy’s eyes upon the cold and nerveless 
hands of her friend—poor, faithful hands, 
hacked and knotted and worn by thirty 
years of ceaseless daily toil, They lay 
there motionless upon the coverlet, pa- 
thetic protest for all the world to see. 

*O, Matiidy, I wish I could do something 
for you! I want to help youso. I feel so 
bed that I didn’t come before. Ain’t they 
somethin’?” 

“Yes, Marthy—jest set there—till I die 
it won't be long,” whispered the pale lips. 
The sufferer, as usual, was calmer than 
her visitor, and her eyes were thoughtful. 

“ET will! I will! But oh! must you go? 
Can’t somethin’ be done. Don’t yo’ want 
the minister to be sent for?’ 

“No, Pm ail ready. Tain’t afraid t’ die. 
Tain’t worth saviw’ now. O, Marthy! I 
never thought Pd come to this—did you? 
I never thought I'd die—so early in life— 
and die—unsatisfied.” 

She lifted her head a little as she gasped 
out these words with an intensity of ut- 
terance that thrilled her hearer—a power- 
ful, penetrating earnestness that burnt 
like fire. 

“‘Are you satisfied?” pursued the steady 
lips. “My life’s a failure, Marthv, I’ve 
known it all along—all but my children. 
O, Marthy, what’il become o’ them? This 
is a hard world.” 

The amazed Marthy could only chafe 
the hands, and note sorrowfully the frig ht- 
ful changes in the face of her friend. The 


don’t, dear. Try ¢ think how bright itll 
be over there—” 

“I don’t know nawthin’ about over 
there; I'm talkin’ about here. I ain’t had 
no chance here, Marthy.” 

‘“‘He will heal all your care—” 

‘He can’t wipe out my sufferin’s here.” 

“Yes he can, and he will He can wipe 


away every tear, and heal every wound.” 


‘“‘No—he—can’t. God himself can’t 
wipe out what has been. O, Mattie, if 1 
——was only there!—in the past—if I was 
only young and purty agin! You know 
how tall I was? how we used to run—O, 
Mattie, if I was only there! The world 
was all bright then—wasn’t it? We didn’t 
expect—to work all our days. Life looked 
like a meadow, full of daisies and pinks, 
and the nicest ones. And the sweetest 
birds was just a little ways on—where the 
sun was—it didn’t look—wasn’t we happy?” 

“Yes, yes, dear. But you musn’t talk 
so much.” The good woman thought Ma- 
tilda’s mind was wandering. -‘Don’t you 
want some med’cine? <Ain’t your fever 
risin’?” 

‘‘But the daisies and pinks all turned to 
weeds,” she went on, waiting a little, 
“when we picked ’em. An’ the sunny 
place—has been always behind me, and 
the dark before me. Oh! if I was only 
there—in the sun—where the pinks and 
daisies are!” 

“You musn’t talk so, Mattie! think about 
your children. You ain’t sorry y’ had 
them. They’ve been a comfort to y’. 
You ain’t sorry you had them.” 

“JT ain’t glad,” was the unhesitating re- 
ply of the failing woman; and then she 


went on, in growing excitement: “they'll. 


haf t’ grow old jest as I have—git bent 
and gray, un’ die. They ain’t ben much 
comfort to me; the bovs are like their 
father, and Julyie’s weak. They ain’t no 
happiness—for such as me and them. The 
rich folks in the city gets it all. You an’ 
me don’t get anything—but scrub an’ 
scrub from year’s end t’ year’s end—” 
She paused for breath, and Mrs. Ridings, 
not knowing what to say, did better than 
say anything. She fell to stroking the 
poor face, and the hands getting more 
restless each moment. It was as if Ma- 
tilda Fletcher had been silent so long, had 
borne so much without complaint, that 
now it burst from her in a torrent of in- 
credible force. All her most secret doubts 
and her sweetest hopes seemed trembling 
on her lips or surging in her brain, rack- 
ing her poor, emaciated frame for utter- 
ance. Now that death was sure, she was 
determined to rid her bosom of its perilous 
stuff. Martha was appalled. 
“T used to think—that when I got mar- 
ried ’'d be perfectly bhappvy—but I never 
have been happy sence. It was the begin- 
ning of trouble t? me. I never found 
things better than they looked; they was 
always worse. I’ve gone further an’ fur- 
ther from the sunshiny meadow, an’ the 
birds an’ flowers—and I'll never get buck 
to’em again, never!” She ended with a 
sob and a low wail. 
Her face wes horrifying with its in- 
tensity of pathetic regret. Her straining, 
wide onen eyes seemed to be seeing those 
sunny spots in the meadow. 
.. “Mattie, sometimes when I’m asleep I 
{hink Iam back ihere agin—and you girls 
are there—an’ we’re pullin’ off the leaves 
of the wild suntlower—‘rich man, poor 
man, beggar man’—and I hear you all 
laush when 1 pull off the last leaf; an’ 
then I come to myself—and [’m an old, 
dried up woman, dyin’ unsatisfied!” 

Eve felt that way a little myself, 
Matildy,” confessed the watcher, in a 
sucred whisper. She saw that it was not 
mere wandering thought which the sufferer 
was babbling. 

“T knew it, Mattie; I knew you’d know 
how I felt. Things have been better for 
you. You ain't had t live in an old log 
house all y’r life, an’ work yourself t? skin 
an’ bone fora man you don’t respect n’r 
like.” 

“Matildy Bent, take that back! Take it 
back, for mercy sake! Don’t you dare die 
thinkin’ that—don’t you dure!” 

Bent came to the door at this moment, 
and the wife, knowing his step, cried: 

“Don't let him in! Don’t! Ican’t bear 
him—keep him out; I don’t wan't t see 
him agin.” 

“Who do you mean? Not Joe?” 

“Yes. Him.” 

Had the dying woman confessed to mur- 
der, good Martha could not have been more 
shocked. She could not understand this 
terrible revulsion in feeling, for she herself 
had been absolutely loyal to her husband 
through all the trials which had come upon 
them. She could hardly appreciate the 
utter lack of sympathy between Joseph 
and Matilda. 

But she met him at the threshold, aad, 
closing the door, went out with him into 
the summer kitchen, where the rest of the 
family were sitting. A gloomy silence 
fell on them allafter the greetings were 
over. The men were smoking; all were 
seated in chairs tipped back against the 
wall. Joc Bent, a smallish man, with a 
weak, good natured face, asked In @ hoarse 
whisper: 

“How. is she, Mis’ Ridings?” 

“She seems quite strong, Mr. Bent. I 
think you had all better go to bed; if I 
want youT can call you. Doctor give me 
directions.” 

“All right,” responded the relieved man. 
“Til sleep on the lounge in the other 
room. If you want me, justrap on the 
door.” 

When, after making other arrange- 
ments, Martha went back tothe bedroom, 
she was startled to hear the woman mut- 
tering to herself, or perhaps because she 
had forgotten Martha’s absence. 

“But the shadows on the meadow didn’t 
stuy; they passed on, and then the sun 
was all the brighter on the flowers, We 
used to string sweet williams on spears of 
grass—don't you remember?” 

Martha gave her a drink of the opiate in 
the glass, adjusted her on the pillow, and 
threw open the window, even to the 


weirdly calm, slow voice began to shake a | point of removing the screen, and the gib- 


little. 

“Tm dyin’, Marthy, without ever git- 
tin’ to the sunny place we girls—used to 
think—we’d git to, by an’ by. Pve been 
a gittin’ deeper ’n’ deeper—in the shade— 
till it’s most dark. They ain’t been no 
rest—n’r hope f’r me, Marthy—none. I 
ain’t—” - 


to bear without being eaten up “There, there! Tillie, don’t talk so—| The woman heard with difficulty, and 


bous moon flooded the room with light. 
She did not light a lamp, for its flame 
would heat the room. Besides, the moon- 
light was sufficient. It fellon the face of 
the sick woman, till she looked like a thing 
of marble—all but her dark eyes. 

“Does the moon hurt you, Tilly? Shall 
I put down the curtain?” 


1888. 


when the question was repeated said, 
slowly: 

“No, I like it.” After a little—*‘Don’t 
you remember, Mattie, how beautiful the 
moonlight seemed? It seemed to promise 
happiness—and love—but it never. come 
for us. It makes me dream of the past 
now—just as it did o’ future then; an’ the 
whip-poor-wills too—” 

The night was perfectly beautiful, such 
anight as makes dying a terrible loss. 
The summer was at its liberalest. In- 
numerable insects of the nocturnal sort 
were singing in unison with the frogs in 
the pools. A whip-poor-will called, and its 
neighbor answered it like an echo. The 
leaves of the trees, glossy from the late 
rain, moved musically to the light west 
wind, and the exquisite perfume of many 
flowers came in on the breeze. 

When the failing woman sank into 
silence, Martha leaned her elbow on the 
window sill, and, gazing far into the great 
deeps of space, gave herself up to un- 
wonted musings upon the problems of 
human life. She sighed deeply at times. 
She found herseif at moments in the al- 
most terrifying position of the human soul 
in space. Nota wife, not a mother, but 
just a soul facing the questions that harass 
philosophers. As she realized her condi- 
tion of mindshe caught a glimpse of the 
thinking of the woman on the bed. Ma- 
tilda had gone beyond or far back of the 
wife and mother. 

The hours wore on; the dying woman 
stirred uneasily now and then, whispering 


.& Word or phrase which related to her girl- 


hood—never to her later life. Once she 
said: 

“Mother, sing to me; hold me. 
tired.” 

Martha took the thin form in her arms, 
and, laying her head close beside the 
sunken cheek, sang, in half breath, a 
lullaby till the sufferer grew quiet again. 

The eastern moon passed over the house, 
leaving the room dark, and still the patient 
matron sat beside the bed, listening to the 
slow breathing of Matildy Bent. The cool 
air grew almost chill; the east began to 
lighten, and with the coming light the 
tide of life sank into the dying body. The 
head, hitherto restlessly turning, ceased to 
move. The eyes grew qviet and began to 
soften like a sleeper’s, 

‘“‘How are you now, dear?’ asked the 
watcher several times, bending over the 
bed, and bathing back the straying hair. 

“I’m tired—tired, mother—turn me,” 
she murmured, drowsily, with heavy lids 
drooping. 

Martha adjusted the pillows again, and 
turned the face to the wall. The poor, 
tortured, restless brain slowly stopped its 
grinding whirl, and the thin limbs, heavy 
with years of hopeless toil, straightened 
out in an endless sleep. 

Matilda Fletcher had found rest. 

HaMLrIy GARLAND. 


I’m so 


The Land of Fire. 
Chambers’s Journal 

The group of islands hich form the archi- 
pelago of Tierra del Fuego have an area of 
about §0,000 square imiles, nearly the same 
size as England and Scotland. Darwin de- 
scribes the country as “a mountainous land, 
partly submerged in the sea, so that deep in- 
lets and bays occupy the place where the 
valleys should exist. To find un acre of level 
land in any part of the country is most rare.” 
Don Ramon Lista, however, who has had 
greater and more recent opportunities of in- 
Vestigaticu, thinks this description a mistaken 
one. He describes Argentine Tierra del 
Fuego as presenting two aspects: in the north 
there are valleys more or less extensive, cov- 
ered with spleudid groves, and irrigated by 
jarge rivers, some of which are navigable; 
this regiun enjoying an agreeable tempera- 
ture, wiih very little snow during the winter. 
South of this he reports that the appearance 
of the couutry changes and extended forests 
appear, Where the grass is not so abundant 
or the rivers so large. The face of the land 
is in this part somethirg like Switzerland, 
with small lakes, elevated mountains and 
valuabie timber forests. He seems to thiuk 
the country capable of great development, 
for he adds: ‘On the plains there will yet be 
planted a great pastoral industry, while I be- 
lieve the mountains will oe found to contain 
valuable minerai deposits.” 

Travelers’ reports as to the inhabitants of 
Ticrra del Fuegu have been conflicting. Sume 
visitors have reported the natives to be stal- 
wart, fine looking men, and others have de- 
scribed them as small and abject beings. 
Darwin, whose scientific investigations were 
condued to the south of the country, says that 
“one can hurdiy believe them to be fellow- 
creatures and ishubitants of the same world.” 
Qn the other hand, other explorers in the 
norib aud nurthwest describe the Fuegians as 
powerful men of large stature and warlike 
Instincts. This apparent discrepancy seems 
to be due to the fact that the laud is in- 
habited by two very distinct races of Indians. 
Mr. Brydges, whose long residence in the coun- 
trv evables hin to speak with autherity on 
tkis point, assures us that there are two sep- 
arate and distinct tribes dwelling in Tierra del 
Fuego. He callsthemas they call themselves, 
Ouas and Yahgaus; the former hiving in the 
north, aud the latterin the south. Tne Onas 
seem to be almost identical in character, man- 
uers and languuge with the Tuehelche Indians 
of Patagonia. Like them, they use bows and 
arrows in the cuase and are muscular, active 
and well formed. Their number is now much 
reduced, an epidemic uf measles haviug been 
very fatal among them a few years ago, 
aod the whole tribe probably does uot now 
number more than five bundred persons. 
They are nomadic and live principally in port- 
able tents, covered with guauacu skins. Mr. 
Popper did not form a hiyh opinion of their 
intellectual faculties, Judgiag from the primi- 
tive nature of theirimplemeats. He describes 
their tuuls as consisting for the most part of 
pieces of iron taken from some vessel cast on 
shore, and tied to pieces of wood by leather 
thongs. They baye no canoes, and do not 
tish, though they pick up on the shore such 
fish as are left behind after heavy tides. 
Their only water vessels are larce shells; but 
they display some ingenuity in making arrows 
and basiets. ' 


Troe; But a Vote for Prohibition is a Vote 
Cast to the Winds. 

Chicago Mal 

The genuine free trader will find what he 
Wants in the prohibition platform. Cariously 
enough, perhaps by an oversight, it contains 
a plank demanding the removal of import 
duties from food, clothing, and other seces- 
saries of iife—a demand so brvad and sweep- 
ing that Mr. Cleveland’s so-called free trade 
deliverance is insignificant by comparison. 
Eveu the Henry George single tax folks 
Might join with the prohibitionists, for not 
only do the latter propose the practical aboli- 
tion of the tariff, but of the internal taxes as 
weil, leaving the government no recourse for 
revenue save the direct tax on land. Itis im- 
probable that the cold water people meant 
any such thing as their platform indicates, 
but they will be judged by the fact, nut by the 
intention, and so it may turn out that a party 
built upon an idea of proscription, of govern- 
mental interference with a certain line of 
traffic, may come to be the refuge and the 
champion of those who hold that government 
transcends its just powers when it employs 
the taxing device to modify the natural laws 
and conditions of trade. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


TheMilling Worid is apparently doubtful asto 
any body inventing some method of utilizing the 
power of the Niagara river and falls. Itsays: 
When the Keely motor successfully motes, 
when a man serenely in atmosphere floats, 
when Yankees are brought to the eating of 
oats, When motion perpetual shall be achieved, 
when cyclone pulverizing is proved and be- 
lieved, and when grinding pneumatic is else 
than conceived, we shali lock to see some In- 
ventor successfully utihzing the power of the 
Niagara river at its exit from Lake Erie. Mean- 
while said inveutors are wilting their collars 
in struggling to acquire the Buffalo prize of 
$100,000. 

The Electric Age says: “The Bell telephone 
company hus extended its successful experi- 


meat of long distance telephony between Bose - 


ton and New York to the establishment of a 
line between New York and Saratoga, be- 
tweeao which points it is competing with the 
Western Uuiva for public business. The rates 
charged are rather steep as compared with 
the modest tollsuf the telegraph company, 
but the compensating advantage. to the cus- 
tomer lies in the fact that be can obtaina 
much quicker service and at the same time 
minimize the chances of his messave falling 
into other hands than those of the persen for 
whom it may be intended. But the supreme 
advantage of the telephone system is in there 


being no doubt or uncertainty of the conver- 


sation or liability of error whatever.” 

The statement that a full sized locomotive 
bad been built in eighteen hours, which was 
quoted in this columna last week, is said by the 
American Muachinisé to be untrue, for the. 
reason that sucha feat is utterly impossible. 
It says “there is one part of a locomotive, 
i. e., the boiler, which cannot be built much 
shurt of twenty days, and there are many 


other parts of a lovumotive which cannot be 


finished in anything like twenty hours.” Fur- 
ther: ‘‘Where locomvtives are buiit upon the 
interchangeable plan, each part being made 
to standard gauge, it is perhaps possibie to 
assemble these parts properly within twenty 
hours, provided the builer. frames, and some 
other parts are previously made. But as- 
sembling a locomotive is nut building one, by. 
aby Means, and we very much doubt if any 
locomotive has ever really been built—the 
castings, forgings, boiler and al! included—in 
less than three weeks.” 


The Age of Steel says that the use of. com- 
men salt appears to be of increasing import- 


ance in ccnuection with building materials. - 
Among the carpenters the article is now found 


to be an aid in the heating of glue, and where, 
as has been usual in joiners’ and cabinetmak- 
ers’ shops, the glue is melted in a jacket ket- 
tle, surrounded by water, itis said to be an 
improvement to place salt in the water in the 
outer kettle—that is, the addition of salt 
raises the builing point, and therefore enabies 
the clue in the kettle to be kept at a- higher 


teniperature than could be maintained with. 


water alone, and this is advantageous to the 
werk. Again, masons find their use of salt 
u: adding it to cement mortar in cold weather 
lu preserve it from the injumous effects of 
freezing. 
masunry hus been laid in cement in cold 
Weather, using a considerable proportion of 
salt in the mixture which, after repeated 
freezings and thawings, has remained im per- 
fect condition, while werk near by laid in 
mortar of the same kind, but without any ad- 
mixture of salt, became disintegrated by the 
frost. 


A practical telecraphic typewriter has at 
last been invented and is in actual use on the 
Postal telegraph cable company’s lines be- 
tween New York and Pittsburg and New York 
and Philadelphia, and has demostrated the 
success cf the system. It is called the Essick 
printing telegraph system, and its advantages 
are briefly stated in the Eleetrie Age: 1. Ib 
is an electrical typewriter, by means of which 
the message is printed in the presence of the 
transmitting operator in page form, and a 
duplicate of the saine is printed at all receiv- 
ing stutions on tbe line, Whether: it bea long 
or shert circuit. 2 Ii is a news prioter,. by 
the use of winch the curreut news may be dis- 
tributed for the benefit of the press in the va- 
ricus newspaper cffices. A smmgle transmis- 
sion prints the same simultaneously, in page 


form, ready for the compositor’s case in all. 
3 Ibis a. 


the newspaper cilices in the city. 
news ticker for the distribution of the current 
commercial and financial news to pubiie 
places. The advantage of the page system 
over a tape printer wilt reachiy te seen when 
itis understvod thatthe entire transnctions 
of the duy are condensec within e small space 
in a form convenient for reference or ile. - 1 
will not be necessary to scan: mile of tape 
in order to find a singie quotation. 4 Itisa 
system practicable for general telegraph pur- 
poses and puts within “he reach of telegraph 
corperutions a meaus of reducing the work- 
ing expenses of the operating department fully: 
one-half with no luss in time of ‘service. 
Nu previous training is necessary to operate 
it, and no attention whatever is required at 
the receiving stations farther than the collec- 
tion of messages by check clerk, to be copied 
and sent to delivery department. 5. A sys- 
tem highly commencabie for railroad service, 
where necessity alniost compels railroad com- 
panies to put up with cheap labor—conse- 
queutly inferior ability. Train orders and 
other important matter can be sent without 
error and relied upon as being received cor- 
rectly. 6 It will unquestionably take the 
place of the telephone tu x very great extent, 
uwing to the advantages over the present 
teiephone system. A record is made of. alk 
transi:Ciluns for reference. 
may be had in all business dealings and the 
annoyance of calling up and being interrupted 
by others waiting for the line is entirely over- 
come. Messages can be sent aud received 
day or night without the presence of the per- 
son for whom the messages ure intended., The 
conipany is cow ready for the introduction of 
its system into public use aad solicits the in- 
vestigation of persuns who desire a safe, cers 
taiu, practical and ecenemical system of 
inter-cummunication. 
be ‘een in actual operation, receiving and 
transmitting messages between New York 
and Philadelphia, at the company’s offices 
109 and 171 Broadway, New York city. 


Kitchen Possibilitics. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Greek cooks, as we see in the writings of | 
many of the ancients, claimed that there were ~ 
few professions requiriug wider and sounder —— 


knowledge and phiiusuphy than that of cook- 
ing; and we can hardiy doubt them. The 
Reman cvoks were quite as clever. Weare 
told on credible autherity that they contrived. 
to serve up pigeons und young spring chick= 
ens—uv Matter at what. seasuu—even though 


they bad ncught but the flesh of four footed. 


beasts or fish on which to exercise their art. 
Mariial has recorded 2 sumptucus dinner 
Where the guests thougat they were partak- 
ing of tuuny, anchovies, sausages, besides a 
great number of diferent vexetabies; yet the 
covk ouly used. common pumpkins, seasoned 
With Cils, various condiments, seeds and roots. 

Tu this day in italy we imnay taste excellent 
veal pates, or wholesome fried pork, made 
out of tunny fish; dish curries of exquisite 
delicacy mude. of vegetable marrows. Ia 
these instances it is simply the mude of curing, 
the oil used, and, in the case of the vegetable’ 
marrows, the che:wnical effect of the heat and 
curry powder, which cause the change. Beef- 


steaks, ayzain, Juicy and splencid!y tender, - 


may be cut frum ihe stem of. a pine treef 
These are large mushroums, or fungi, whic 
are impreguated with a red bioudlike fluid. 

It would indeed be at once interesting and 
amusing to see cur chemists put on the apron 
and white cup aud serve up a complete arti- 
ficial dinner frum their laboratories, so that 
the bread and vegetables should come before 
usin the shape of craytish soup, well fried 
herring, or carefully builed eod, oyster pate 
fish sauces; to be followed by steak pies an 
Savory ragouts. We know that they could 
With ease, aud indeed daily do, serve us with 
an art:ficiul cheese or paste of jarconeile 

ears aud artiicial apple candy. Such thines 

ave been done, and: can be repeated. The 
vegetable juices, long locked up in our coal 
beds, are now set free from the odorous tar, 
to assume considerable commercial import 


ance as flavoring essences. 


It is known tbat in many cases — 


Absvlute secrecy. 


The instruments. can. 
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AND ANSWERS. 


oe Geool Ralls. | 

~ Oxozoso, Dak.—Please comment on the fol- 

- Jowing: “Until 1967 we bought our steel rails 
im England. We paid for them as high as 
$150a tom. Under the influence of protection 
the price camedown. Weare enabled to now 
buy American rails at $27 a ton. We travel 
ebeaper by rail than do the people of any 
other country.” SUBSCRIBER. 

The first figure is too high and the 

- gecond too low. It is true, however, that 
we did pay a very high price for stee! rails 
in the beginning, whereas now we pay a 
very low price, comparative, the difference 
being somewhat between $125 then and 
$30 now. But the tariff has had no more 
to do with the decline in price than had 
King Canute with the fall of the tide. 

If it was our tariff that reduced the price 
of American steel rails, bow happens it 
that the price in England has all along 
been, and is now, just about as much be- 
low the price here as the amount of our 
tariff duty? Was it because England was 
compelled to lower the price to compet 
with us? Then why has she put her price 
0 much lower than ours as from $10 to 
$14 a ton, when adollar or two would have 
answered the purpose? The truth is that 
in 1867 the process of manufacturing steel 
rails was new, and the plant was so 
costly that manufacturers were slow to 
change; the supply was therefore small, 
the price high and profits large. In time, 
with the perfection of the process and ex- 
tension of manufacture, prices fell in 
Englaad and cur protected manufacturers 
were forced to drop their prices according- 
ly: but in doing so they have managed to 
get the benefit of nearly the whole of the 
tariff tax, while the total wages of their 
workmen are but about half the duty. 

From the beginning you will find that 
wages have been but slightly affected, if 
atall, by the fall in the price of steel rails, 
the reason being that improvement in 
manufacture enables a given amount of 
labor toturn out a greater number of tons. 

At the present time, as already stated, 
the extra profit for American rails which is 
due to the tariff is about double the labor 
cost of production. In what way does that 
indicate any benefit to labor? 

Whether or not we travel any cheaper 

by rail than the people of any other 
country I do not Know; but if we do I 
aim sure it is not because American stecl 
rails cost-less now than English steel rails 
cost in 1867. Ifa difference in the cost of 
steel rails makes the difference in cost of 
traveling, the English ought to travel by 
rail much cheaper than we do, since they 
Ret steei rails for less than $19 a ton, 
while we have to pay $30. 


Free Trade and Meney Wages. 
_. ‘Daxvitte, Ind.—Will you please show 
where the following is fauity: 

(1) Free trade will reduce the wages of !a- 
bor in dollars and eents. 

(2) The price of the farmers’ products being 
determined by foreign markets, is not affect- 
ed by free trade. 

3) Tke laboring man 
wages for far& products. . 

{4) Therefore, under his reduced free trade 

wages the laborer must couticue to pay a 
bizh price for most of bis commodities. 
' The statement is bunglesome, but it was so 
submitted tome. Two free traders disagree 
as to the truthfulness of the second proposi- 
tion, and as to the relation of the first and 
second. Gro. A. Born. 

(1) It is not true that free trade wil! re- 
duce wages in dollars and cents. That 
it is based upon the assumption that 
the sum by which the price of commodi- 
ties is reduced is subtracted from the la- 
bor cost of production. This is a mistake. 
Labor cost is regulated by competition be- 
tween laborers, and free trade will ae he 
crease that competition. It will dimihish 
it by making a greater demand for labor- 
ers, the tendency of which is to increase 
wages in dollars and cents as well as in 
the things which dollars and cents will buy. 

(2) This is true. 

(3) If vy this statement is meant that 
the laborer consumes more products of 


pays most of his 


agricultural origin than of any other kind,. 


it is probably true; but if it means that 
most of the wages of workingmen go to 
farmers, it is not true. Besides what 
they pay for commodities not of agri- 
cultural origin, workingmen pay out a 
very large proportion of their incomes to 
prepare agricultural products for their 
use. Between the Liverpool price of 
wheat and the price tothe workingman of 
bread, there 1s a considerable difference, 
the amount of which is not determined by 
foreign markets. 

_ (4) The conclusion falls with the prem- 
ises. 

But if it were true that the laborer 
would be compelled, under free trade, to 
pay a high price for most of his commodi- 
Ges, is that any reason for continuing a 
protective tariff which compels him to pay 
a high price for all of them? 


Preducts ef Laber. 

_ . CLEvVELaNp, O.—(1) Under the single tax 
‘will the enbanced value given to fifty acres 
by clearing and breaking be looked upon as 
a product of labor, and therefore be exempt 
from taxation! 

_@) Should there be a natura! growth of 
trees upon it, which the settler formed into 
logs, would those logs be regarded as distinct 
products of his labor, or as compensation for 
clearing the land! Gus SanForp 


@) Any value due to clearing the land 
would be exempt from taxation. Assum- 
ing the fifty acres in its natural state to 
have no value, the settler would not be 
taxed until land in the neighborhood sim- 
ilarly situated, but not cleared, acquired 
walue. 

(2) The logs would bea labor product 
distinct from the clearing and breaking. 


Where Was Ic, and What of Ic? 

Wma, Iows.—I have been asked by pro- 
tectionists, “Where was our gold in 1860? 
Please answer. Dd. 8 

If there is any point to the question you 
will have to get your protectionist friend 
to restate it. 

Some of our gold was then in the ground, 
avery large quantity was in circulation, 
some of it was in the banks, some was in 
the pockets of our people, some was in 
plate, some wasin old stockings, and some 

- ‘was in old teeth. If the question has any- 


‘thing t do with the tariff controversy it 
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is difficult to discern the relation, but that 
is true of most protection conundrums. 


Netes. 

James A. Gruwore, Milford, Mass.—We can- 
not tell where you will find a copy or pamph- 
let on the tariff question by H. V. Nelson, 
published four yearsago. Perhaps some of 
our readers may. We think the estimate of 
the average tariff duties as forty-seven per 
cent is correct. 

QO. E. Rosert, Torrington, Conn.—The 
United States supreme court have never in 
terms declared that “the tariff was a legal- 
ized robbery upon the people.” The supreme 
court cannot pass upon tke question of pro- 
tective duties because they are always levied 
under acts purporting to be for the purpose of 
raising revenue, a matter within the power of 
congress. But it has passed on the principle 
of protection in the case of The loan associ- 
ation vs. Topeka. This was quoted by Repre- 
sentative Scott in his speech on the Mills bill, 
and will be found on the first page of THE 
Sranpakp of May 19. 

W. C. Bowman, Las Cruces, N. M.—Write 
to Mr. Charles Sprague, care Union dime 
savings bani, Thirty-second street and Broad- 
way, New York. 

Louis F. Post. 


SOME HEAVENLY POSSIBILITIES. 


Allthe Year Round. 


A dream which has haunted more than one 
imagination, whether astronomically scientific 
or not, is the poeiy: of communication 
with other worlds outside ourown. M. Flam- 
marion ins with the nearest heavenly. 
body, namely, our brightfaced satellite. . 

Some fiity vears ago the astronomer Litt- 
row, director of the Vienna observatory, 
started the ideaof effecting an optica! com- 
mubication with the:inhahitants of the moon. 

A triaogle traced:on the lunar surface by 
three luminous lines, each ten or twelve miles 
long, would be visible here by the aid of 
our telescopes. We even observe much 
smailer details; for instance, the singular 
topographical tracings remarked in the 
lunar circus to which the pname of 
Plato has been given. Consequently, a tri- 
angle, a square, or a circle of like dimensions 
cunstructed by us on some vast plain by 
means of lumincus points, either reflecting the 
solar light during daytime, or by electric 
light at night, would visible by astrono- 
mers in the moon, supposing those astrono- 
mers to exist and to possess optical instru- 
ments equivalent to our own. 

The inference is as piain as may be. If we 
were to observe on the moon a triangle cor- 
rectly drawn, we should be not a little puz- 
zled. We should either refer it to some 
optical ulusion, or we should ask ourselves 
whether the chances of geological disturbance 
could have resulted in the formation of a 
regular geometrical figure. No doubt we 
should in the end feel obliged to admit this 
very exceptional possibility. But if, all at 
once, we saw the triangle change into, a 
square, and, afew months afterward, be re- 
placed by a circle, we should then, quite rea- 
sunably, allow that an intelligent effect 
proves an intelligent cause, and we should be 
led to conclude that those geometrical figures 
revealed the presence of geometricians on 
the neighboring wurid. 

From thai to demanding the reason for the 
formation of those figures on the luuar suil, 
and inquiring why and with what object our 
unknown brethren traced them, is only a step 
very quickly made. Could it be with the 
bope and intention of entering into communi- 
cation with us? The bypothesis is not so very 
absurd. 

Why, after all, should not the inbabitants 
of the moon be more inquisitive, more intelli- 
gent than we? Why should they not suppose 
that the earth may be inhabited as well as 
their own little worid? And why should not 
their geometrical signals be made with the 
object of ivauiring whether we really do 
exist? Moreo¥er, an answer is not difficult. 
They exhibit a triangle; we car produce ‘t 
here. If they trace a circle, we can do the 
same. And thus we shall have established a 
correspondence betweeo earth and sky for 
the first time since the beginning of the world. 

Since geometry is absolutely the same for 
the inhabitunts of every planet, since two and 
two make four throughout the regions of inti- 
nite space, the signals thus exchanged between 
the earth and the mvuvn would not be more ob- 
scure than the hieroglyphics which Chzmpol- 
licn succeeded in deciphering. Communication 
once accumplished would soon become reguiar 
and productive. The moon, indeed, is close at 
haad—distant only thirty times the earth’s 
diameter. Many a veteran rural postman 
has walked as many miles during the course 
of his official rounds. A telegraphic dispatch 
would reach it in a second and a quarter. 

it must be confessed that, up to the present 
time, nothing has been remarked on the moon 
which can betray the existence there of an 
iuteligent race of human beings. Neverthe- 
less, astronomers who specially observe our 
sateilite and perseveringly study its singular 
aspects, are generally of opinion that this 
hewvenly body is not so utterly dead as it 
secus. We ought not to forvet that, in the 
actual state of optics, itis difficult to apply 
to the cbservation of the moon a magnifying 
power superior to two thousand. A view of 
the moon two thousand times nearer thao it 
is in the heaveus only brings it to a distance 
from us of one hundred and ten or one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. But what can we 
distinguish at a distance of one huadred and 
ten miles? A Vust army on the march? A 
great city?) Perhaps, still it is doubtful. 

What is certain is that exigmatical varia- 
tions are even now taking piace on its sur- 
face—notably in the area of the circus Plato, 
already menuioned. What is also certain is, 
that the lunar glube, forty-nine times smaller 
than the earth, and eighty-one times lighter, 
causes Weight on its surface tu be six times 
weaker thin that which exists on the surface 
of our planet; su tbat an atmosphere analo- 
gous to Unat which we breathe would be six 
times more raretied, and difficult to be per- 
ceived by us. Itis not, therefore, surprising 
that this neighboring world should be so wide- 
ly different to our own. Moreover, beheld 
from a balloon, at an altitude of only tweive 
or tifteeu thousand feet, the earth appears 
desert, uninhabited, silent as an enormous 
cemetery. The traveier whe should reach us 
from the moon ina balloon might doubt, at 
that trifliug distance, whether there were peo- 
ple. or hubbub in Paris. 

The deathlike aspect of our pale satellite 
did not offer much encouragement for the 
realization of Littrow’sorigiual project. Con- 
sequently, other speculators alluwed their 
imaginations to ly off to the planet Mars, 
which, although never nearer to us than 
fourteen million leagues, is the best 
known of ail the worlds in the sky, and 
which bears such a resemblance tothe world 
we live in that, if we were suddenly trans- 
ported thither, we should hardly feel our- 
selves out of our element. 

The aspect of Mars, in fact, consoles us a 
little for that of the moon. We might fancy 
ourselves, really, in some terrestrial region. 
Continents, seas, islands, shores, peniusulus, 
capes, guifs, clouds, rains, inundations, snows, 
winters and summers, springs aud autumns, 
days and nights—all are there exactly as 
with us. The years are longer, consisting of 
six hundred and ecichty-seven days, but the 
intensity of the seasons is absolutely the same 
as curs, for the inclination of its axis is the 
same. The days are also a trifle longer, since 
the diuroa! rotation of Mars takes cwenty- 
four huurs, thirty-seven minutes and twenty- 
three secunds; but the difference is not great. 
And please note, all this is known with pre- 
cision. The diurnal rvutatiun, for instance, is 
determined within the tenth of a secend. 

When we bebold the polar snows on Mars 
melting in spring, the sharply cut conti- 
Dents, the mediterranean seas with tbeir 
deeply indented bays—the whole varied 
and suggestive geographical  configura- 
tiun—we cannot help asking whether 
the sun, which illumines Mars as well as 
the earth, can possibly shine upon no 
living creature there; whether those rains 
fecundate nothing; whether there be uo live 
thing—no bird or beast—to breathe the atmos- 
phere; and whetiter Mars, which rushes so 
rapidly through space that we can foliow its 


progress from week to week, and even from 


day to day, is like an express train traveling 
along a railroad without passengers or mer- 
chandise. 

The idea that the earth on which we live 
could revolve as it does, round the sun, witb- 
out being inhabited by an; animated organism 
whatsoever, seems so inconsistent that it is 
difficuit to admit its possibility. We cannot 
conceive that the energies of nature, which 
would be as potent there as they are here, 
should remain eternally inactive and sterile. 

But the distance of this planet is so great 
that although far superior to the moon in vol- 
ume, it appears at its nearest approach to us, 
sixty-three times smaller. Sothat a telescope 
which magnifies oaliy sixty-three times, shows 
us Mars of the same dimensions as the moon 
seen by the naked eye. A magnifying power 
of six hundred and thirty would give’ us 
a diameter ten tines larger than our satel- 
hte’s as we behold it with our unaided vision, 
only, if any attempt were ever made to effect 
a communication between Mars and ourselves, 
the signals must evidently be on a much vaster 
scale than in the case of correspondence with 
the moon. 

But may not the inhabitants of Mars have 
already taken the initiative? And is it not 
we who have failed to understand them? 

According to the most probable cosmozonic 
theory, Mars is anterior to our planet by sev- 
eral millions of years, and much more ad- 
vanced in its destiny. The inhabitants of 
Mars may have been making signals to us for 
more than a hundred thousand years, with- 
out anybody on earth suspecting it. The 
means of perceiving signais were wantiag, 
even if we bad the gift of interpreting their 
Meaning. - 

The state of the case at present is this: 
The geographical map of Mars has lately 
been made, with infinite care, by Schia- 
parelli, the able director of the Milan observ- 
atery. Now, on this map, which is given in 
Flammarion’s richly illustrated volume, ‘Les 
Terres du Ciel,” we may remark the presence 
of bright spots, shining like snow illumined 
by the sun. That their brightness is due to 
snow is scarcely probable, because they oc- 
cur close to the equator and in the tropics, 


as Well as in higher latitudes. They can’ 


hardly be the suminits af mountains, for they 
are close to seas, and @re so symmetrically 
disposed in relation to certain rectilinear 
canals, that they compel us involuntarily to 
take them for geodesic landmarks. We notice 
triangles, squares aud oblougs. 

M. Flammarion is far from asserting that 
these luminous pvints bave beer so placed by 
engineers or astronomers, or that the sixty 
Straight, parallel and double canals in the 
same planet, which enable the seas to com- 
municate with each other, are the work of 
the inhabitants. Nature isso rich in processes 
that it would be presumptuous to limit her 
modes of action. Nevertheless, if the people 
«cf Mars intended to attract our attention by 
signals, this method would be one of the sim- 
plest, and even is the only one which has 
hitherto been imagined here. If such were 
the case, it would be we who have failed to 
understand it. 

The inhabitants of Mars, possessing a much 
older civilization than ours, may be much 
more advanced inthe way of progress and 
be inthe full enjoyment of intellectual and 
spiritual life. Perhaps, however, the martial 
academies have declared the earth to be un- 
inbabited and uninhabitable, because it is not 
identically the same as their own country; 
because it has only one moon, whereas they 
have two; because our years are too short: 
because our sky is often cloudy, whilst theirs 
is alznost always bright; and for a thousand 
sundry reasons cone as completely couclusive 
as the other. 

After steam, the telegraph, the electric 
light and the telephone, would not the disr 
covery of undoubted proofs that humauity 
exists ic another region of our solur archi- 


elago be the most marvelous crowning of 
on] fm] 


the nineteenth century’s scientific glory? 

And this is only one of M. Flammarion’s 
dreums—which may not all, perhaps, be 
dreams. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Under the title, le, “Studies ies of Factory Life: 
She Village Svstem,” Mrs. Lillie B. Coace 
Wyman gives in the Atlantic Monthly an 
account of the development of the labor 
system in the New England cotton mills, 
tracing it from its earliest beginning, 
when “an American mechanic would often 
etart a litte mill with a few dozen em- 
Ployes.” among whom wouid be “his own 
children and tie children of his relatives,” 
down to the present dav, when employers 
and employed have differentiated into two 
widely separated castes, between whose 
members auything like friendship, or a 
@©ominon mode of thought, is all but an 
am possibilits ty. 

‘This differentiation, Mrs. Wyman tells 
us, “began to develop as the profits of the 
employer grew greater than the wages of 
the employed,” and proceeded with accel- 
erating rapidity as foreign labor was sub- 
stituted for American. 


The nexi gencration accentuated the 
@hance. The New Engiand girls of this 
period did not go iuto the factory, as their 
smothers had done. They sought bigher em- 
ployment during the interval between school 
@nd marriave. The governing class in the in- 
dustry, including owners, clerks, superintend- 
ents and overseers, was now of a different 
Face and religion fromthe workers, who, 30 
far as monev affairs were concerned, had be- 
come a roverned class. Ido not mean that 
“such of the men as had the franchise were 
demproperly controlied in their political action 
e + + I mean that the methods of their 
daily life and work are uuder control. 

This control of “the methods of their 
@aily life and work” was and is iargely due 
to the fact that the governing class own 
mot only the mills in which the operatives 
labor, but aiso the houses in which they live, 
Around each mill a villaze rises—a lenu- 
facturing village pure and simple. The 
factory 1s its core and center, and the 
factory owner is its autocrat. The tene- 
ment houses and boarding houses are his; 
the stores and churches and saloons exist 
by his permission. Even when he is not 
the owner of ali the land in the village it 
3s clear that his power can be but very 
slishtiy diminished. For he controls the 
opyortunity ie labor; he cau give or refuse 
permission to work at his pleasure. He 

ean, practically, say wiio shall live in the 
village and who shall not, and within wide 
limits can muke his own conditions. 

What sort of life the niili hands lead 
wader this s\sitem we may judge by a few 
extracts from Mrs. Wviuan’s ar ticle: 

When aa cperative who is the head of a 
family comes t5 2 miil villace, he teils the 
overseer or superintendent fiow many labor- 
ers he can ent: into the mili, and he is as- 
sigvel a tenement, with mere or less liberty 
of chuice as ty the dwelling place, according 
to circumistauces 2. 

If a family in ube mill service, which has 
Wented sooms from the company, withdraws 
its workiaz members from the factory, it is 

esQuired to leave iis habication within a ren- 
sonable time. This rule is apt to be strictly 
enforced if the tenants retire from the mill 
because they are dissutistied with their work 
or their wazes, uniess they are participants 
fn ageveral strike. In that case the com- 
Pauy is forced tu defer action uatil the issue 
of the matter seems probabvic. Wo one can 
be familiar with fuctcry village jife without 
perceiving that the control of the tenements 
maight be a trenicudous lever in the hands of 
@n unjust persou. This portion ef the mian- 
ageme:: devolves upon tbe superintendent. 
He renis tae tenements to the pec ple, admits 
@nd waraos them «ut. 

¥f.for auy renson there are plenty of bouses 
@accommoduie the operatives, tenants are 
frequently allowed to remain in possession 
who do not fulfill the ru'e that the number of 
persons io a family furnished to the miil must 
bear some propcrtion to the size of the tene- 
ment held. [ostances of the kind have fre- 
quently ccme io ny gacwledze, such as that 
Oanoid cvipie who cecupied 2 house for 
wears, while the company waited til they 
Should die tu tear it down. Qn the other 
band, wien it is secessury to provide more 
shelter for bciv than cain be easily cbiaiued, 
the rule is sumetimes very sirivily carricd 
fou. Cases cften urise, therefore, uf famihes 
whose working foree has crown smaller being 
obiiged to move froin a beme thai ther have 
hhad for many years. 2. 2.) As the children 
grow up and leave the parents, no longer 
oomstituling 2 working force fur them, the 
old man and his wife may be constrained 
to quit their roctmy residence, and im one day 
are des- 
troyed. Since these movings are not volun- 
tary, the suucering of old ties cannot be ac- 
@ompanicd by the sofiening jufluence of the 
wew hopes which are imniied ia the deliberate 
Ohoice ofa removal. The munagers may re- 
gret these tings, but tey are themselves 
meting under pressure. . . . 

The superinteadent und the overseers hire 
end discharge the help. fa Rhode Island, un- 
Gl recently. pay day came once a munth, and 
@ superivtendest has been known to require 
@n operative who jeft bim inoppuriuneiy to 
Wait some weeks till the regular pay day 
@ame before be could be paid. A recourse to 
Jaw would resuit in ibe miun’s receiving his 
pay, but the law is tuo exveusive to be uiways 
Sought when it is needed. If an overseer 1s 
wexed With an cperative who is leaving his 
work, or who is discharged for some fault, it 
Ss ensy to delay for a day or two that casting 
wpof accounts which is necessary to enable 
tbe man to obtain at once the waves due him. 
e « « These delays of course often causc a 

wretch’s bourd bills to increase, while be 
prevented from goirg to another village in 
@earch cf fresh ciapioyment. Iu all these 
matters, however, tic overseer must be judced 
$n the lizht of his situation. He is put by tie 
systeu: into a place where he is subjected to 
great pressure from above and much annoy- 
apoe from below. . . Heis generally aman 
of moeducution except in factory matters, 
god of no especial refinement or moral devel- 
opment. He hisa good deal of opporiunity 
and wuck temptation to betyranuical, . 2. 

Alarge proportion of the operatives are 
@lwaysin debt; that is, the wages they re- 


“@eive each piy day ure nearly all due for the 


food already eatcn, the clothes already worn, 
If the mill com- 


help ere subtracted from their wages when 
the monthly accounts are made up. Reat 
and board are taken cut iu the same manner, 
and also the price of wood and coal fur- 
mished by the establishment. After these de- 
@uctions are wade it often happens that, in 
@he phrase of the mill worker, very little 


 @aak “comes in” tohim. . . . 


Let us suppose a family to have two 


: ‘working members and three dependent ones. 


Meeir monih!y receipts might be from thirty- 
- five to fifty dollars. This is a large estimate 
as to receipts, and a smaii one as to bersuns 
g@mong whoin those receipts must be divided. 


(Buch a family, while they feed and cluihe 


themselves, pay rent, buy fuel and lichts, 
end meet occasional expeuses for dvctors, 
Sirths aud funerals, must save the amount 


Beauired te support themselves for an catire 
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| month before they can begin to pay as they 


go. If they should move to another village, 
what ready money they have would probably 
be expended in moving, and then they must 
work sume weeks before they receive any 
wages. Meanwhile, tie old routine of debt 
begins again. . . . 

The advocates of monthly payments think 
the men drink lessthan they would if they 
received money every week . . . My 
own impression is, however, that the cause of 
the drink evil lies rather in the poverty of the 
operatives than in the fact that they oc- 
easionally hand!e money, and that their ten- 
dency to run in debt, and consequently to 
grow poorer, is increased by the custom of 
infrequent distribution of wages to them. 


Tenement ownership cy the manufacturers 
Was a necessity in the past, and is both a con- 
venience and a source of great difficulty in 
the present. Itis a powerful eugine of con- 
trol over the working people—a ‘control that 
can be used for the pecuniary advantage of 
the mill owners, in the hold which it gives 
over such operatives as they wish to retain in 
their employ. It seems also to have both 
good and evil effects on the character of the 
villagers. It will not do to overlook either 
the good or the evil, in attempting to forma 
judgment as to the value of the institution 
to the country. Mr. Arnold B. Chace gives 
it as his opinion that tenement ownership 
checks rum selling and open immorality, 
and that it preserves a higher sanitary 
condition than could otherwise be at 
present obtained. On the other haud, he 
thinks that it is not friendly to the develop- 
ment of the sentiment for home, and that it 
tends to make the operatives a floating class 
in the population. In one of the largest 
Rhode Island villages, thirty families moved 
into the place and entered the mill service 
within five months iu the winter of 1887-88. 
Eleven of these went away before the five 
months were past, and nine other families 
alsa departed during the same period. Six 
moved on account of malaria. Their names 
indicate that about one-third of the whole 
number were French Canadians. Probably 
more were of that race, as these people fre- 
quently anglic:ze their pames beyond the 
recognition of their nationality. If they do 
not effect this transformation themselves, it 
is often done for them at the factory counting 
room, where the clerks dub them anew, after 
vain struggles to get their original appella- 
tions currectiy. 

Briefly, Mrs. Wyman’s story of a great 
Anierican industry, fostered by protection 
to the very utmost, may be thus summed 
up: Americans have been all but com- 
pletely driven out of it; and the foreigners 
who have replaced them exist in a condi- 
tion of degrading tutelage than which it 
would be hard to imagine ar.thing more 
irreconcilable with democratic institutions. 
An instructive picture this, to set beside 
these fanciful sketches of contented New 
England industry that romancists like the 
Rev. Edward Everett Haile are so fond of 


offering us. 


Mrs. Wyman is by no means a defender 
of the system she describes; neither does 
she condemn it. She simply recognizes 
that ihere is a problem to be solved, and 
does her best to convey to us a correct 
dea of one of its factors. 

The discovery of tke principles upon which 
society should be founded is helped by the 
study of existing imperfect conditions. As a 
contribution to *n2 materials for such study 
it has seemed worth while tu call attention 
even to this smali group of facts, which bear 
on the condition of the luborers who have re- 
ceived religious freedom, and a portion of 
whom possess or may attain political prerog- 
atives, but who have no heritage in the soil, 
and ne claims upon society insuring them 
work and wages. These facts may be verified 
inevery New "Englaad factory village. 


How clear an idea our author has of the 
actual industrial situation she shows in no 
uncertain fashion: 

It bas been held to be a fundamental! axiom 


that each man possessed of a portion of this 


world’s natural products hasa right to hire 
and aright to refuse to hire other men to 
work over those preducts. Tae corollary to 
this propesition is that each would-be Ja- 
borer—that is, ench man not possessed of 
natural preduets, has no right tu insist upon 
being Lired; no concrete right to be hired by 
any particular emplover, no abstract richt 
io be bired atall. His chance to earna liy- 
ing is secured by no izhereut right to the op- 
portunity to earn his Hving. He has been 
civen absolute free@om—the freedom froni 
all eluim, asa human being, to a portion of 
the earth, whereto he is sent, presumabiy by 
the same power as other men are sent, to 
whom certain rights in the earth are granted 
as soonas they are born in virtue of their 
relation to some persun or family. The sim- 
ple human being is alowed uothing in the 
way of possession. He may work if he 
pleases, and Scime one pleases to hire him. 
He has no right either to the soil or to em- 
ployment on the soil, He is not lke the 
Roman colone, who was obliged to Inbor on 
one spot of land forever, he and his descend- 
ants, but from whom aud from whose de- 
scendants thut land could never be taken. 
The colone was indeed bound to the land and 
to various hard conditions, but the land was 
also buund to him. He had a place to be 
boro, to stand and to be buried. 
We bargain for the graves we le in. 

It is not well tu exaggerate the deplorable 
phases of the modern industrial system. 
Many men, though poor, lead comfortable 
lives under this arrangement. Moreover, the 
growth of this system was consequent upon 
the recognition of individual liberty, which 
is infinitely valuable. The defect seems to 
be that liberty of thought and of motion is 
not all that is necessary to insure each human 
being his due opportunity in this worlu. 
Francis Walker comments upon the supposed 
liberty of the laborer to carrv his labor to the 
best market, saying thatit is almost as absurd 
as to talk of the liberty of a bale of goods to 
travel about, if there is no person interested 
to carry it. The fact is that, barring the 
purely inteilectual pursuits, there are only 
two ways by which a man can support life— 


first, by possessing some portion of the natura} - 


products of the earth, which be can cat, 
drink, wear, and shelter himself withal; or 
second, by having the opportunity to work 
over the natural products for another person, 
who in returo gives him food, drink, clothing 
and shelter, or else the money, with which be 
can purchase these necessities. Modern society 
has decided that a man, in virtue of bis 
simple humanity, has no inherent and inalien- 
able right to either of these two ways by 
which to support life. He may gain either, 
if he isable. He may have either given him, 
asa pauoer or asan heir. He has no birth- 
right to either. According to theory, the 
laborer of to-day is bung between heaven and 
earth in the social atmosphere, his feet on 
nothing. His mouth is open and he reaches 
outa pair of empty hands, in the hope that 
some other man will employ them in such 
fashion that they may, between whiles, grab 
and cram some bits into the mouth. 

The right to live, which we call “inalien- 
able,” bas not always been considered a right 
at all. Now it is pretty generally granted 
that if @ man is born, itis asign that be has 


received from God, or nature, or some au- 
thority, the right to live. But that right 
translated into usage resolves itself into little 
more than the right to walk the roads, to 
breathe air, and to use water under some re- 
strictions. The legal right to “take yp” land 
in some distant portion of the country cannot 
be placed in the same category with these 
others, since the exercise of it involves the 
sundering of domestic ties and depends on 
emigration, the possession of some money, 
and on various conditions, which a man can- 
not fulfill without labor; and he has no right 
to demand the labor necessary to fulfill them. 

It does not lie within the scope of this pa- 
per to inquire whether all or any of the theo- 


ries are wise which society is beginning to | 


consider, and which, if adopted, would lead 
to important alterations in our institutions 
It may, however, be worth while to note that 
the question, What are the ivalienable rights 
which are involved in existence on this planet? 
is met by Henry George with oue answer, 
while various labor organizations, which in- 
quire into the causes for which workmen are 
discnarged, are suggesting a different reply. 
Mr. George maintains that man is born with 
aright to possess a portion of the natural 
products of the earth. These labor organiza- 
tions do not yet affirm, but they do imply, 
that man is born with a certain less definite 
right to be employed. These two solutions of 
the problem are theoretically antagonistic to 
each other. Grant one and the other falls to 
the ground. A man cannot have asa birth- 
right a claim upon the soil, and in addition a 
claim tobe employed by some person who 
also possesses a claim upon the soil. Modern 
society has denied both in practice, and the 
“Jabor movement” has begun. Its agitation 
is a hopeful sign. It is especially hopeful be- 
cause in consequence of it people are seeking 
for fundamental ideas by which to modify 
institutions. Tbe ideal atmosphere is the 
only atmosphere in which a practical world 
can breathe and not grow sordid and squalid. 
Mrs. Wyman’s use of the term “natural 
products” to convey the idea of natural 
opportunities for production involves her 
in some confusion of thought, as when she 
apparently supposes that the mere posses- 
sion of ‘‘some portion of the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth” would be sutflicient to 
support life. To the same faulty termi- 
nology may be traced her misconception of 
the single tax doctrine. Neither Henry 
George | nor anybody else “maintains that 
aman is born with a right to possess a 
portion of the natural products of the 
earth.” What is maintained is that every 
human being has an equal and unalienabie 
right to the use of natural opportunities 
for producing wealth—which is a very 
different thing. But it is a hopeful sign of 
the times that a woman of Mrs. Wyman’s 
powers of thought and observation should 
see the social paradox so cleariy, and state 
it so plainly. 


Three London Landlords. 

One of Thackeray’s most entertaining 
chapters is entitled ‘‘ How to live well cn 
nothing a year.” It describes and illus- 
trates the manner in which a gentleman, 
doing no work himself and receiving no 
alms from cbaritubly disposed persons, 
may still contrive to enjoy a more than 
ordinary share of the good things of life. 
The thing is very simple. All that is needed 
is to get other folks to work for you and pay 
them nothing for it. When Colonel 
Crawley and. his wife wanted a house they 
just took one; when they wanted bread 
and butter they took that. " Clothes, jew- 
elry, furniture, excursions, milk for the 
spauiel doy—it was all the same to them; 
what they wanted they took; and if inci- 
dentally it happened that the takees were 
ruined, why it was a pity, but didn’t damp 
the noble spirits of Colonel Crawley and 
his spouse. 

In “Lhe Great Landlords of London” (1) 
Mr. Banfield shows us truth that is 
stranger than fiction, and tells of a set of 
people who so far outdo Rawden Crawley 
and his wife that they not only manage io 


live without work ina state of luxury to ‘ 


which Becky Sharp never aspired, but con- 
trive to avoid the odium which attached 
to the Crawley method, and enjoy the 
esteem and respect of their fellow country- 
men. They levy taxes on those arcund 
them, not ih the half hearted Crawley way, 
by takiug things and pretending thiit they 
are ccing to pay for them, but openly and 
above board, and with the streng band. 


They have the power, and they exercise it; 
and their fellow mortals humbly submit, 


first, because they cannot help themselves, 


and secondly, because they have got used 


to the infliction, and see nothing immoral 
in it. These men are the great landlords 
of London—the men who own the chief 
eity of the world; and in this book My. 
Banfield tells us how three of the chief 
among them administer the taxing fran- 
chises which they call theiy “properties.” 

The estates of Viscount Portman, we 
learn, embrace between two and three 
hundred acres, crowded with large resi- 
dences and fine shops, with here and there 
an alley ora slum. Ninety-nine years age 
the futher of the present viscount, in con- 
sideration of certain annual rents to be 
duly paid, graciously gave permission to ». 
number of people to build houses on these 
lands and to keep possession of them for 
ninety-nine years, and no longer, Cr 
March 25 last the whole batch “of leases 


fell in, and all the houses became Lord ! 


Portman’s property. Neither he ner hi« 
father have ever donea stroke of work 
toward building these houses, nor tower’ 
increasing the value of the laud on whicii 
they stand. They have paid nothing for 
buildiag, nothing for opening — streets 
nothing for paving, nor for lighting, nor 
for laying gas or waite 
poor rates, nor for police expenses. Ther 
have simply allowed themselves to be sap- 
ported in Juxurious idleness. And new 
they own the houses, every brick and tile 
of them. 

But the Viscount Portman is generous. 
He doesn’t want the houses nor the land, 
He is willing his tenantry should continne 
to occupy them, but of course he wants 
more rent: 

The old Viscount Portman is eighty-nine, so 
the family council, assisted by Mr. Hunt, 
have evolved the following = stipulations. 
There are three classes of renewals, which I 
number here below 1, 2 and 3: 

1. Long term—Where uw tenant is able to 
do certain works, and a house i a residential! 
Street is worth, say, with stables, £200a yeor, 
it would be let for forty years at #00 ayenr 
and a premium of £1,400. The “certalu 
works” alluded to are these: The tenant muss 
put on an extra story, and modernize the 


(1) fke Great Landlords of London. By 
Frank Banfield, M. A. London: Spencer & 
Biches 35 St. Bride street, Ludgate Circus, 


; part, hang on. 


r mains, por fe. . 


‘ ness; and he asked me if Lhere was 


house throughout. Moderaizing the house 
throughout means puiting in plate glass 
windows, new druins, water service and rais- 
ing the ceiling of the top floor—that is to say, 
as fam given to understand, from 7 feet 6 
inches to 8 feet 6 inches, 

&. Same class of house—A lease of twenty- 
five years. Here the rent is again fixed at 
£30 a year, and the premium is £1,400. The 
tenant also has to modernize the bouse and 
repair. His lease is fifteen years shorter 
than that of No. 1, because he has not been 
disposed to go to the expense of making Lord 
Portman a present of an additional story, 
together with the other good things) What 
the difference is between Nos. 1 and 2, archi- 
tecturally considered, may be seen by any 
one who cares to pay a visit to Gloucester 
place, and there, ou the spot, study the points 
of divergence in modern buildings. 

3. Where the tenant will not day out capi- 
tal, a seven yeurs’ lease for seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years is given at a rack rent, 
the tenant ontv doing repairs. « 

This sort of thing is only for residential 
properties. Where the building is occupied 
as a store, and more particularly if it hap- 
pens to be a tavern, the proceeding is 
more elaborate. The tenant is required to 
produce his books, anu make a full disclos- 
ure of his business, in order that the agent 
may properly estimate the value of the 
good will For the good will. of course, 
goes with the house, and belongs to Lord 
Portman: 


It may be asked how these cruel premiums, 
exactions and rack rents affect the worldly 
prosperity of the dwellers on the Portman 
estate. IT have already alluded to the migra- 
tion from East street. A tradesman, who has 
long carried on business in Baker street, in- 
formed me that, after the heavy fine levied on 
him by the estate, and withdrawn from his 
working capital, he bas had to face the fact 
that sixteen of what he called his “good old 
fashioned customers” had been driven off the 
estute out of Gloucester place by the policy 
which commends itself to Mr. Hunt. Trades- 
men aver that it is with declining revenues 
that they have had to tace the fierce financial 
eycione which burst upon Baker street and 
the surrounding thoroughfares during the 
month of March just past. Iwas told a pa- 
thetic story of how the Portman extortions 
make it impossible to conduct business except 
at a loss, and tie victims eudure and persist 
in their callings only because of that hope for 
better days which, happily, though it is often 
vain, cheers, like the sun ray flashing between 
dark storm clouds, the most melancholy, cast 
down aud dismayed of mortals. One shop- 
keeper, whose nume was given me, has de- 
spaired of earning more money in Baker 
street. He has resolved, while a little capi- 
tal is still his, to suake the dust off his feet 
and depart, trusting that he may be able to 
support his remaining days upon the money 
he has been able to save trum the wreck of 
his fortunes. But the others, for the most 
Tt has been hard to leave the 
old haunts and the good will acquired at so 
much cost But they maintain that the Port- 
man policy spells ‘“Ruiu,” that a once pros- 
perous trading community is in a condition 
not dissimilar from that of the least fortunate 
of English farmers. 

The net result of the re-leasing of the 
Portman lands, Mr. Banfield informs us, 
has been a million and a half of pounds 
sterling in Lord Portman’s pocket, and an 
increase of eight hundred per cent in his 
rent roll besides. 


Tne duke of Westminster is a@ slightly 
ifferent sort of landlord from Lord Port- 
‘nam, The latter looks chiefly after the 
ready cash, and is strongest ia imposing 
lines for renewals, and otherwise devising 
excuses for transferring money from his 
tenants’ pockets to his own. But the 
duke, while, of course, not neglecting his 
own immediate interests, appears more 
anxious to secure the erection of fine build- 
ings, to have his streets widened and well 
sewered, and his property generally made 
a Stricily first cluss one. <All this, of 
course, costs a greai deal of money. But 
itisn’t the duke’s money: 

On the immediate right, the northeastern 


! end of Muunt street, there isa ghastly gap 


where houses bave come down and the 
builder has not yet had time to replace them. 
On the left, the southern side, stretches for 
i considerable distance a massive pile of 


dwellings, rich in all the ornament which the 


artistic skill of Messrs. Deulton can command. 


, The grouud floors are handsome sh®ps, and 


ubove rise five or six stories cf such height 


and general dimensions that one immediately 


cones to the correct conclusion that they are 
not adapted to be abodes for the tradesmen 
who carry on business below, but must be 
meant for letting in. residential flats. This 
side of the street now presents a very fine ap- 
pearance, and there can De no question that 
wheu the architectural schemes heave been 
carried cut to completion, Mcunt street will 
be one of the most strikiny thoroughfares in 
the metropolis. ‘Very noble and public seir- 
ited of the duke,” it may be observed. Just 
so; but then these grand edifices were not 
raised at his cost, but by the present tenants 
out of their hurd earned savings, on the eum- 
mercial credit they possess, and on pain of 
having to wander forth. They constructed 
this massive pile no more williugiy than the 
children of Israel, some thousauds of years 
ago, expended tieir energies in deference to 
the task masters of Pharach. 

Each of these new houses cost, on an aver- 
age, seven thcusand pounds to bulid, and, in 
certain instances, the oecupier bas found his 
outlay rug up to nine thousand puunds, aud 
has had no choice in thematter. He has been 
obliged to follow the duke’s plans, and his 
liberty bas been further fettered iu that be 


* has had to uccept the duke’s architects. «A 


iist of them hus been given him, and from this 
list he has beea obliged to choese. If he eon- 
sents to build in this way he is granted a 
lease, the ground rent varying from £3 to £6 
a foct, and as much as £6 10s. a foot has been 
asked. Asa leading tredesman observed to 
me, the outlay demanded of the tenant is so 
great as to seriously handicap him in his busi- 
any rela- 
ticn in reason between the lofty structure 
above. the shop and the place of business be- 
low. Architecturally one supported the 

weight of the other; but ficancially the bur- 
Gen was much too creat. Of course, where 
the tenant may he lucky enough to let the 


/ superimposed flats atu good rent, he may 
| survive the ordeal through which he has beea 
: forced to pass; but this is a speculative mat- 


ter, und we may venture to inquire what 
moral right the duke of Westminster has to 
compel old tenants of fifty years’ stunding to 
go to an cuurmous expense, at grave risks tuo 
themselves, to launch out in such an experi- 
ment. Then, be it borne in mind, taut, aiter 
paying a large ground rent ard spending 
£7,000 to £9,000 on the house, the premises 
will go to the deseendants of the duke, with- 
out one pennyworth of compensation to the 
descendants of the man who staked his capi- 
taland ventured his credit that they might 
stand a monuinent to tbe duke’s taste in 
architecture. Yeti tradesmen accept these 

rms because they.do not wish to leave the 
neighborhood where they have formed a con- 
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nection, and where they have acquired 2 
good will. 


If the present system of land tenure en- 
dures for another hundred years, the duke 


of Westminster of the year 1988 will have. 


cause to bless the forethought of his an- 
cestor. 


The third great landlord described by 
Mr. Banfield is his grave the duke of Bed- 
ford, who owns in one of the busiest parts 
of London, a snug little estate of 118% 
acres. Included in this domain is the 
famous Covent garden market, where the 
duke takes toll of Londoners for the 
flowers and vegetables they consume. 
Every basket of cherries, every crate of 
apples, every bunch of carrots or nosegay 
of flowers exhibited for sale in Covent 
garden must pay tax to the duke’s agent 
before it canbe sold. Even when there is 
no room inthe market the tax is levied 
just the same, and farmers’ wagons stand- 
ing in the open street half a mile or more 
from the market, are visited and assessed 
by the duke’s representative. 

In his capacity of ordinary landlord, the 
duke of Bedford seems to unite the char- 
acteristics of the two other landlords of 
whom Mr, Banfield has given us _ pictures. 
And there is an added something about 
him—an extra touch of greed and tyranny 
—that neither of the other two rent eaters 
possesses. In the residential part of the 
estate the tenants are allowed to do noth- 
ing that muy lower the aristocratic tone 
of the neighborhood. A tenant may not 
take boarders—he may not put up a door 
plate that at ail approaches to a sign in 
character—he may not have, in short, in 
or about his house, any evidence that he 
earns an honest living. Even the street 
itself issacred, and may not be profaned 
by tradesmen’s vehicles. Here is a copy 
of the notice that adorns a gate across the 
east end of Harrington square: 

By permission of the duke of Bedford, and 
during his grace’s pleasure, gentlemen’s car- 
riages of every description, hackney coaches, 
cabriolets and persens on horseback may 
pass this gate from 7 o’clock in the morning 
till 11 o'clock at night. Empty backney 
coaches, empty cabs and carts, drays, 
wagons, trucks, cattie and horses at exer- 
cise will not be permitted to pass. 

Bedford office, Bloomsbury, June, 1887. 
How this duke treats his ordinary ten- 
ants—the people who work for a living— 
may be judged from the story of Miss 
Slaymaker: 

In Centre row, Covent garden, during forty- 
three years, the Siaymaker family carried on 
a business as fruiterers and florists. There 
were a father and mother, two sons and a 
daughter. The father died many years ago; 
but it was only in April last year that Mrs. 
Slaymaker passed away, leaving her daugh- 
ter, Miss Julia Slaymaker, to carry on the shop 
and to support herself and ber invalid brother. 
The shop had been tenanted by the Slay- 
makers at a rental of £1 15s. a week. When 
her mother died Miss Slay:naker called at the 
Bedford office to obtain permission to continue 
in the premises. It may here be interjected 
that ber father bad paid £ 100 in 1844 to the 
then outgoing tenant for tie business, while 
the Slaymukers laid out so much money in 
fitting up the place that it was the most com- 
pletely provided retai! establishinent in Centre 
row. The agent informed Miss Slaymaker 
tha: she could continue in wo fl cmises ata 
rent of £4 a week; but on conditions. She 
was to give up the florist deparment and be- 
come, purely and simpiy, a fruiterer. More- 
over, besides this, she was to dismiss her 
manager, whose skill and euergy, displayed 
over a number of years, hud proved the 
mainstay of her family. 

Miss Slaymaker begged and protested, 
but there was no mercy for her. The end 
of the matter was that she inoved away 
and established herself elsawhere, of course 
losing a great part of the good will of the 
business. And no sooner had she gone 
than another tenant was installed in her 
place, whose pie saupouneed. him as a 
fruiterer and ficris 
had simply § pobuled the good will of her 
business aud sold it to somebody else. 
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